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FOREWORD 


To provide education to all citizens is one of the recognised 
obligations of the modern State. For financial and other reasons no 
State has yet found it possible to provide facilities on a universal and 
compulsory basis except at the elementary stage. Even in a country 
so prosperous and education-conscious as the U.S.A., compulsory 
education is provided only up to the age of sixteen. Beyond this stage, 
facilities for education are being expanded on an increasing scale but 
till now such opportunities have been provided on a voluntary basis and 
at the option of the individual or the .^amily. 


At first sight, it might, therefore, appear that the most important 
problems of education, from a national point of view, are those which 
relate to elementary education. Such a conclusion would, however, be 
untenable. For one thing, it is not possible to draw any rigid line 
between different stages of education which imperceptibly merge into 
one another. For another, all teachers at the elementary level are, 
products of the secondary schools; while teachers in the secondary stage 
are, in their turn, the products of universities and other higher 
institutions. The quality of elementary education thus depends directly 
on the quality of secondary education and indirectly on the quality of 
the universities. 


While the importance of secondary education in a democratic 
society IS thus beyond question, it has to be admitted that secondary 
education in India has been considered generally unsatisfactory^ 
Universities complain that the products of secondary education do not 

o"the other hand 

often feel that secondary education is not a stage complete in itself but 

universities. Because of the un- 
satisfactory quality of secondary educaUon primary education has also 

Ss schools are products of seconda ? 


men. oflndT^il'd'deSfd“i„“‘rr.^^^^^ work, .h. Govern- 

benodelayinimplementation oSi ® would 

Pae., -ord.en.aincH.ic.„“e^e"“,.3%«r." 



that their recorrjmendations are rarely implemented. The Government 
was determined that this time there must be no occasion for such 
criticism. One step taken in anticipation of the findings of the Com¬ 
mission was intended to create a greater interest among headmasters of 
secondary schools by affording them opportunities of exchanging vie^s 
and experiences. 1 he first Seminar-cum-Camp of headmasters from 
all over India was held in May-June 1953. A Report of its working will 
be found in the Ministry of Education publication No. 150 utider the 
title Hcadmasttrs on b\ct>ndtiry Education, 

Another measure was the decision to appoint specialized groups 
to study in greater detail the major recommendations of the Commission. 
Since the Commission’s Report surveyed the entue field of secondary 
education, it was, Irom the nature of the case, bound to be g€ner4l. 
Implementation, on the other hand, requires specific and detailed 
proposals. It was. therefore, necessary that the work of the Commission 
should be followed up immediately by other expert bodies which would 
go into specific questions and make concrete suggestions for their 
implementation. It was with this end in view that an international 
team of eight experts was appoined to examine in greater detail than 
was possible in the Commission's general survey the problems of recruit¬ 
ment, selection and training of teachers and the structure and content of 
the curriculum in secondary schools. 

These two problems were singled out for the first detailed study 
as between them they cover the most basic problems of education at 
any stage. The clficacy of a system of education ultimately rests on the 
quality of the teachers. Jt is, therefore, essential to attract the right 
type of men into the profession, give them the necessary training and 
create conditions in which their enthusiasm for the work is maintained 
throughout their professional life. Equally important is a consideration 
of the nature of what is taught. I'his determines not only the body of 
knowledge acquired by pupils but also the attitude and outlook with 
which they would approach the problems of life. In fact, this question 
acquires a special significance at the secondary stage. With the advent 
of adolescence, differences in ability and interest among children become 
more marked. They require different types of courses in order to bring 
out their innate ability. A proper balance between the various interests 
involves delicate problems of adjustment. Consideration ot the structure 
and content of the curriculum thus leads by a natural step into a detailed 
examination of the organisation, control and ad Tiinistration of schools. 
Without a proper appidi%al of these issues, the curriculum remains a 
dead form. 

It is my pleas.int duty to refer here to tlie very valuable assistance 
which we have received from the Ford Foundation in the implementa¬ 
tion of these programmes. About two years ago. Dr. Douglas Ensmin- 
ger and Mr. Philip Coombs expressed the interest of the Foundation in 
helping our developing programmes of education. After detailed 
discussions, it "as agreed that the Foundation’s co*opcration would be 
most effective if it was confined to certain significant sectors of the 
educational field. It was accordingly decided that the help of the 



Foundation would be utilised mainly in accelerating our programme 
of the reform and reconstruction of the system of secondary education 
in the country. 

international team to recommend measures for improving the 
quality of teachers and of the curricula in secondary schools was appoin¬ 
ted in terms of this decision* Members of the team included four from 
India, two from the U. S. A., one from England and one from Scandinavia. 
. travelled extensively in India and visited countries so 

widely different in background and development as Denmark, the U. K. 
and toe U. b. A. I nese countries were selected acc^irding to a definite 
plan. Denmark represents a primarily agricultural community, while 
mdustnalisatjon has perhaps gone larthest in the U. S. A. The^ U K 
Tt 'ndustriallsaiion. stands somewhere* between the two.’ 

of the methods and pr.ictices in these three 

rhan^VnleTnltr^^^^ relevant to the ^t 

ciation of the service whicr hJ m^vS r®"/®^^^^ aPPre- 

the friends from abroad ^ hav^ re^Kred to® and particularly 

education in the country. rendered to the cause of secondary 

team waHnhh'’Vhl‘“ -«'n«i<=nal 

Government of India and the Ford “*ded between the 

well be called the firs. Go«rnmen? of p*' 'herefore. 

Project A second project is also unHor Foundation Education 

ten seminars for headmistlrs of ^ 

not only the Report of the Secondirv F^. discuss 

the findings of the ^ Education Commission but also 

before them the report" of SL " , InH’ha^ 

It IS felt that these discussions will y«ar. 

among headmasters but also enable them m f ^ stimulate fresh interest 
reform for their own schools. ^ specific programmes 

we w7eL“"d from^ Dr'" 1° co-opera- 

i;aveS„;^,rvretei;!'r4'i4X‘^. "-""Seer Sli 

p ■" If feco^°d“:.; x'a';."it„ s.[ 


4th May 195 ^ 


Humayun Kabib 




(V) 

PREFACE 


The Secondary Education Commission appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India presented its Report to the Ministry of Education in June, 
1953. I n thi s Report far r each ing recommendations were made looking 
toward a major reconstruction of the programme and structure of Indian 
secondary’ education. rMlKough many of~lHe Commission's recom- 
mehdaffort's'are implementing in character, it was felt that further study 
was desirable in order to work out in greater detail the implementing 
steps necessary to put the major recommendations into effect. For this 
purpose the Secondary Education Project Team was appointed by the 
Government of India and funds for support of the team’s study were 
provided by the Ford Foundation. 


In composition* the team was international in character, being made 
up of four Indians, two Americans, one Englishman and one Scandi¬ 
navian, al having co-equal status as members of the team. Dr. Edward 
A. Fires. Vice-Principal pf the Central Institute of Education. Delhi, 
was designated by the Ministry to act as convener. Assembling in 

tbrIl!!oK« ‘ 5 - » 9 S 3 . the team remained constantly together 

throughout its work and travel covering the period up to March 19, 1954. 

the framework of reference, directives and general 
methods pfop^raiion to be foUowed by the team, the following points 
of major significance were made by the Ministry. points 

Re^?A'1f|uch m‘,f''in <l'‘°Com1n£ir; 

feiTfc 

expression was desirable. ‘^‘®®srsement where, m its opinion, such 


Repo«'?,1'wl:ole‘“^. ToMvITdal Coa.a.l,3i„„ s 

Commission's recommendatfons i *0 ‘wo aspects of the 

with the status, recruitment selection and ‘o do 

teachers end those having^o do with fheT.'''® 
administration of the structure organization, control and 

education. ' ontent and methods of secondary 


secondary 

the United Kingdom and the United Static” Denmark, 

clues m policy and practice which K« States, for the purpose of seeking 

■n the solution of problems of [ndien’Wcon?a,!?" du™c!.ton^‘‘ W‘i“,ion 
• See Appeodi* IX 



Proceeding from these general instructions, the team has visited 
over two hundred public and private secondary schools, teacher 
training institutions and institutions of higher education in the four 
countries named above. In addition, it has visited briefly in West 
Germany, Hawaii and Japan, in connection with necessary travel. It 
has conferred and had the advantage of the experience and thinking of 
hundreds of education officers in government service, school inspectors, 
headmasters and principals, classroom teachers, officers of teachers* 
association?, oHicers and members of boards uf education and other 
educational authorities, teacher trainees, students and parents. From 
these sources of direct, "on-the-spot" observations, supplemented by 
discussion, reading and the team's collective experience, have been drawn 
the recommendations constituting the body of this report. 


The team adds three other observations of pertinent interest to 
renders of this report. First, all of the recommendations set forth in the 
report are regarded by the xc^m to be implementing in character. They 
arc of two kinds, however,—those which are capable of relatKcly 
immediate application and those which have a more long range signi¬ 
ficance but uic not less implementing yt the (.Commission's Report 
because of this fact. It has not been deemed necessary or desirable to 
separate these two categories of rcc'iinmendations in the body of the 
report since, to d<; so, would place them in juxtaposition with each other 
and remove them from the context into which they arc woven. Second, 
the team decided early in its work that neither time nor energy available 
to it would permit extensive efforts to deal with all of the varied recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission. It deliberately chose, therefore, to be 
selective of the problems to be dealt wit It, and the three broad areas 
chosen arc reflected in the corresponding three main parts into which the 
report has been divided. Third, the members have worked throughout 
as a team. They have travelled together, lived together, visited and 
observed together, worked together and thought together. This constant 
sharing of daily living and the development of communication within the 
team, more than anything else, have accounted for the lack of any 
dissenting opinions in this report. Initial differences of opinion, strongly 
held and vigorously expressed, have found their common meeting ground 
in consensus as a result of free give-and-take of discussion. 


This report is respectfully submitted with the hope that it may 
serve, in significant measure, the purpose entertained by the Government 
of India when it appointed the Secondary Education Project ream.—the 
improvement of secondary education in India. 


Edwabp a. Pikes {Convener) 
Hakold C. Deni 
K. Kuruvila Jacob 
Lester \V. Nelson 

St’LADIIA PaNANDIKAR 
SuRESii Chandra Rajkhowa 
Alfred D. Simpson 
Lahris Zjlliacus 



PART I : TEACHERS 
SECTION A 
STATUS 


We agree with the Commission that "the most important factor in 
the contemplated educational reconstruction is the teacher” fn. 

It is our opinion that unless this factor r-ceive$ adequate consideration 
there is little use in proceeding with other reforms. 

The Commhsion says. "During our tour, we were painfully 
impressed by the fact that the social status, the salaries, and the general 
service conditions of teachers are far from satisfactory . .On the whole 
their position today is even worse than it was in the past It comDare<! 
unfavourably not only with persons of similar qualifications in other 
professions, but also, in many cases, with those of lower qualifications 
They have often no security of tenure and their trealmen: by manage- 
ment is, in rnany cases, inconsistant with their position and dignity The 
same story of woe was repeated at every centre by Teachers' OrpaniJl 
tions^a^nd by responsible headmasters and others interested in education." 

general public. We found, in short, a SLVciJcl™'""®*™®"' 

that what is needed^fnot a mere“?tiemtt\o”rig^^^ negative, we realize 
approach to the problem of the teVch?r Th ^ Pos«ive 

person who has something to give He shoulS Presumably a 

indepId\M“ofth".S\7/,yX‘om 

recurring need for creative imaoinatj/ ® syllabus faces a 

problem from a?) olherT and''"®"*' 

bm , IT relations and in teaThinT . ? P‘’«s«r>‘s a particular 

•~«teas,=; ...L: 
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conclusion requires implei'jenting chiefly by mc-^sures th.it will improve 
the tCcicher*s *iconouxic status ; the scC)oi. largely in measures directed 
to helping him achieve requisite professional and social status. 


ECONOMIC STATUS 


The salaries of Indian teachers, as the Commission points out, are 
lower than those ot persons of similar qualifications in other professions. 
Their disadvantages in this respect are greater than in the other countries 
we have visited. There is, to be sure, both in Europe and in the United 
States, some gap between what teachers receive and the rewards of 
equally qualified persons in other occupations, but this gap is smaller 
than in India and more easily bridged by the other attractions which the 
profession offers. Excepting the field of science, where the competition 
of engineering industries is particularly strong in the present conditions 
in the West, educational authorities generally consider that they are 
receiving a more nearly fair share of able young men and women leaving 
school and college than is the case in India. There is also some 
difficulty in securing teachers of crafts, but in most of the areas we 
visited, teaching offers salaries sufficiently near to craftsmen's earnings 
to bring a fair number of craftsman into the schools. In India we found 
that the skilled craftsman earns several limes as much as he would earn 
by becoming a teacher, and it is thus difficult to attract him to the 
profession. 

We find even more startling disparities if we compare Indian and 
Western teacher salary needs. In Western Europe and the United 
the teacher receives enough to supply him and his family 
necessities of life: teachers are adequately nourished, clothed and 
housed, and they generally have provision both for sickness and old age. 
Their economic status is, in short, equal to or not far below that of other 
public employees with similar qualifications. Tliere is, turthermure, 
general parity between tcicher salaries in government and private 
educational establishments. 


Our conclusion is that teacher salaries in India arc intolerably low 
and that there can be no hope for substantial educatioi^al progress unless 
they are a[>preciably raised. 


I Declaration of Salary Policy. We rccommeiul that both the 
Centre and the States declare it to be then policy to bruiH the economic level 
of teachers up to that of similarly qualified persons carrying out other puotic 
work of comparable responsibility. 


Wc realize that this qoal cannot be reached in the immediate future 
since the resources are not at hand to reclity at once the 
done to teachers, but we believe that such a declaration ot 
some immediate moves towards its fulhlment arc necessary and would 

do much to encourage teachers. 


2. Salary Committees, As the Commission ha<i 
(p. tss). teachers’ salaries are not only low, but they also tollo 

the principle of equal pay for equally quahhed and responsible posts 



within the profession itself, for parity does not exist between Govern¬ 
ment and privately owned schools. The Commission, therefore, is ot 

the opinion that : 

"teachers possessing the same qualifications and_ performing the 
same type of work should be treated on a par in the matter of 
grades of sala^ irrespective of the type of institution in which 
they are working” (Rec. s, p. lys)- 

The Commission furthermore says : 

"We, therefore, strongly urge that the States should appoint 
special committees to review the scales of pay of teachers of 
all grades and make recommendations that meet, in a fair and 
just manner, the present cost of Jiving.” (P. 159). 

In Denmark and the United Kingdom, and in increasing measure in 
the United States, we found regular machinery in operation for 
setding salaries through negotiations between teachers and employers. 
The system in use in England and Wales seems to us particularly worth 
studying and we have included an outline of it in the Appendices 
(See Appendix I). 

We recommend the following supplementary steps in addition to 
those contained in the Commission's recommendations on Satary 
Committees. 


(i) The State Salary Committees might profitably include represen¬ 
tatives of the respective education departments, finance departments 
teachers' organisations, headmasters’ organisations, local school 
boards and private school managements, and have as chairman a 
person, not in government service, who has knowledge of 
educational finance. 


(ii) States might consider the advisability o/setting up some organized 
form of pooling and discussing experiences and views on this 
question as well as seeing it from a wider angle. 


Insurance and Pensions. In Denmark and the United Kinedom 
t^Mchers arc safeguarded against ill-health and old age. In the Jnite^ 
States, in common with all citizens, they have provision against old ace 

safj^arded agfinst ill-healfh 
j- r “ ■ suggested by the Commission in it<i 

Appendix IV of great interest and agree with the recommendation that ^ 


"In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their own and 
their dependents' future which wiU affect the effid^Tcv of 

W-"Lc""; introduced in all 


teachers in Denmark'us^lfivey'i^ ?4land '* ScTl °f 

and over most of .he UniS Stat;s‘"i,y;t 2 ‘'or'"sieif;'“'l^re%?n; 2 f^^^^ 
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compulsory retirement of teachers at fifty-five undesirable^ even havine 
regard to the different conditions of life in India and the West. ^ 

\Vc recommend that the age of compulsory retirement of teachers 
should not be earlier than sixty and that, with the approval of the 
Director of Education, it may be further extended. 

Private TuitioDs. The Commission points out (p. 163) that the 
most usual form of remunerative work teachers undertake outside 
school hours is that of private tuitions, and that this practice '‘is attended 
with severel evils . We agree with this view and consider that steps 
should be taken to eliminate these evils, but we see no other effective and 
admissible first step but that of increasing teacher salaries. (See further 
discussion of private tuitions under Professional Statiis). 

Additional Employment. The Commission suggests (p. 163) that 
States consider the possibility of offering teachers paid employment out¬ 
side the regular school work, for instance, in rural reconstruction 
projects. We endorse this suggestion in so far as the teacher has not 
already a load of work that makes any addition injurious to his health 
and efficiency, and in so far as additional employment involves the use 
of his teaching skill and experience. As economic and cultural con¬ 
ditions generally improve, there will arise a need for the help of the 
teacher in a number of fields, such as libraries, vocational guidance, 
adult classes, or part-time courses. This kind of work has the added 
advantage of bringing him into closer touch with the community. We 
found the latter practice particularly well developed in Denmark where 
rccreationni, cultural, and vocational or scmi-vocational courses exist in 
rich profusion and offer spare time employment to teachers within their 
professional field. 

4. Special Posts within the School, In all the countries visited 
we foOnd systems of making special paid posts ol higher responsibility 
in the schools available to teachers on the basis of proved ability, 
experience and seniority. Examples arc charge of '‘houses**, headship 
or directorship of subject departments, guidance of teacher trainees. 
Headships and assistant headships may be considered as a final stage 
of such promotion within the schooK 

We recommend that education departments and managements give 
consideration to uorking out schemes which will provide for the promotion 
of the most competent teachers to posts of higher responsibility within the 
5C^oof, (See further discussion under Professional Status). 

5. Salary Increments through improved professional qualified^ 
tioDs. Salary increments following on length of service are a common 
feature of Indian and other educational systems. In the European 
and American systems we visited we also found increments granted for 
academic or professional qualifications gained through in-service training. 
This might take place in summer schools, evening classes or courses 
taken during a leave of absence. Universities, training colleges and 
education departments all offered such opportunities and encouraged 
teachers to make use of them. 
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wofnrrwnd th<it education depcrtments consider ways and means 
of helping teachers to obtain in-sertnce training cud recognising the 
mprovement m their professional and academic qualifications by suitable 
salary increments. 

An American example of a system of increments not dependent 
solely on taking courses is given in the Appendices (See Appendix II). 

__Other amenities. The Commission recommends (p, i6i) giving 

teachers a number of other amenities in addition to salary. This re¬ 
commendation seems to us to open up both a question of policy and a 

sSX ?n ” an opinion regarding salary policies, 

eS tochers must be placed on an 

IVJy ‘ k The goal to aim at according to this 

stand on he adequately paid and thus enabled to 

^nd on their own feet and dispose of their salaries as they see fit 
^tween necessities and amenities of their own choice. They should 
not receive special amenities that put them in a category apart ^least of 

necessary element in their working fonditions. as a 

with theXi%rad;{;onTn^n^^ « consistent 

man dedfeated to a high" calirng nd tas for" 

material needs were met hv oJftc 'or it. His simple 

him for his wiXm aid his Lehfo. honoured and loved 

privileged person for the very reason Saf ? some measure a 

and beyond anything that ml^ht be called devotion 

-.h .he '.^iUnt>'he'’ill' .of ^ 

carry out their task in the gtir,, spirTt^rhL/ Jh teachers 

venerable title. Under the prSsule if ‘he 

becoming more and more an ° ^^® with education 

becomes the duty of government^ti Public responsibUity, it also 

teachers and their families. No r^feVenfe hvmg standard for 

able as an excuse for not folfilIJnL ViT* ui° * • tradition is accept- 

3;?"^ P>,Y 

to cherish and revitalize the^ traditfol! ^1*® of those seekine 
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resources are not at hand to give adequate money payment. Agreement 
should be still easier in regard to amenities such as housing which 
improve the teacher's working conditions and the likelihood of obtaining 
better results in the school. 

These amenities given to the teacher must be looked upon as his 
right and as part of his necessary working conditions. The choice 
between raising salaries to a level where expenditure on amenities can be 
met out of them on the one hand and continuing the amenities as 
equivalent to pare of the increase in salary on the other, should be 
decided in consulcation with teachers' organisations when circumstances 
change. As the general economic conditions improve and as indus¬ 
trialization advances it seems to us that the first point of view may 
become an increasing factor in Indian thinking. States will presumably 
decide on their policy regarding provision of amenities after consideration 
of both these views. 

Free Education of Teachers’ Children. The Commission recom¬ 
mends that ‘*the children of teachers should be given free education 
throughout the school stage". (Rec. 20, p. 17s). 

We endorse this recommendation as a temporary measure. 

Housing* The Commission recommends that "through a system 
of co-operative house building societies, teachers should be provided 
with quarters so as to enable them to live near the school and devote 
more time to the many-sided activities of the school." {Rec. ii, p. i 75 )* 


We endorse this recommendation as a temporary measure. 

The Commission prefaces this recommendation with a note on the 
difficulty of obtaining accommodation near schools, particularly in rural 
areas and especially for women teachers. In another part of the Report 
(p. 199), the Commission emphasizes the benefit to the school of having 
the head and at least some of the teaching staff in residence close by. 
and recommends that the state should help to start co-operative building 
societies as well as give building loans to managements on easy terms. 
Our exprericnce tallied with the Commission s regarding housing 
difficulties and we noted that in Denmark, heads and assistant heads ot 
rural schools are regularly provided with housing at a low rental as a 
part of their contract. 

6. Medical Care and Treatment. The Commission recommends 
that teachers "should be given free medical attention and treatment in 
hospitals and dispensaries.” (Rec. 13, p. 17S)- 

We further recommend that a regular system of health insurance u>ith 
contributions from the employer and the employee, be the goal at whxch to 

aim. 

Travel concessions and leave. The Commission recommends that 
"teachers wishing to go to health resorts or camps or to a^c^d 

educational conferences, seminars, etc., sjiould be given travel con- 
cessions snd leave facilities. (Rec. 12, p. i / S)* 
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We regard attendance of teachers at conferences, seminars or 
other professional meetings as a part of their professional duties, and 
consider that their expenses in carrying out these duties should be 
regarded as recognised expenditures. Furthermore, we believe that 
travel concessions should be granted to schools to encourage such activity 
and that schools should encourage teachers by granting them leave 
facilities as well as the benefits of the travel grants. 

The Headmaster. As the Commission says (p. 163), "On him the 
proper working of the school ultimately depends". 

Wherever we visited educational institutions, the truth of this 
statement was borne in upon us. It is equally true of heads of training 
colleges and of schools. We wish to support the recommendation that 
"in order to attract persons of the right type to the responsible position 
of (he headmaster, the emoluments of the post should be made 
sufficiently attractive." (Rec. 18, p. 176). 

We have given two brief outlines of salarv policy regarding head¬ 
masters in the appendices (See Appendix III). 

PROFESSIONAL STATUS 

Agreeing that priority must be given to the teacher’s economic 
status, we arc no less aware of the importance of the teacher's pro- 
f^cssional status. We further realize that this is something which is 
largely internal to the prolession, although certain external factors and 
conditions are also important, 


Responsibility of the Profession itself. We believe that unless the 
profession creates a certain status for itself, which is reflected both in 
the personnel and the kind of work that is done, it cannot hold its own 
either economically or socially, nor get the recognition it needs We 
must face up to the fact that it is teachers and educators themselves who 
are mainly responsible for t^he professional status of teaching. As the 

9 ®* Enough Good Teachers ? published by 
outset Commission for the Public Schools (United States) 

P *ili r ® status of teachers, in a community or a society i<? an 

for which teachers themselves are primarily respo’nsibK^ 
tK*' recognition-it cannot L ffled to 

something to be measured simply by the degreel he hoTrC t"? 
by his mastery of the subject fe teaches ^ A j 

5?li'cn^S^ 

.Mcher is deep.,„„,ed and his confidence in the vre°i.d%r^fi°i;^ 
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of his work is firm and dominant, that he is likely to develop the personal 
qualities that are necessary to fulfil his mission. It is Nothing more 
than a cliche to refer to teaching as a "calling” or a "mission” when the 
profession receives such poor recognition- Teachers cannot escape the 
fact that unless they look upon teaching as a calling which demands 
society^"’ never achieve real importance or receive recognition by 


7. Appeal to Teachers. We recommend that the Centre and the 
States make an appeal to teachers in connection with the proposed declaration 
of salary policy (See our Recommendation i). The appeal should call upon 
teachers to do their part in raising the status of the profession and underline 
the necessity for them to win rfcognition by their own efforts. 

8. Tenure. Conditions of tenure are of basic importance for both 
the economic and professional status of teachers The Commission 
Cp. t6o) points to a number of causes of complaint that teachers now 
have in this matter, at times amounting to shocking abuses of the teacher 
or “humiliating treatment” of him. and sums up the general position as 
unsatisfactory. Our experience supports this view. 

The Commission (p. 160) also points to the other side of the 
question—the duty of teachers to set a high example of personal and 
professional integrity. 

In the foreign countries we visited, teachers enjoy a far higher 
degree of security than their colleagues in many parts of India. But 
security of tenure has not been an easy problem to solve anywhere, and 
in most areas it still presents occasional difficulties. What we can say 
in brief summary is that the greater wc found the strength and the 
sense of responsibility of teachers' associations, the mire satisfactory 
was the position regarding tenure. The strength of the associations 
upheld the security, and their professional responsibility insured that 
teachers did not abuse the security. The two factors went, and plainly 
must go, hand in hand* 

here, in our opinion, a corollary to be drawn: the most 
likely way to achieve a satisfactory solution of the Cenure problem is the 
positive way of basing it on the sense of responsibility of the profession 
rather than the negative way of primarily seeking safeguards against 
abuses of security by individuals. As a corollary to this again, teachers' 
associations must justify such trust or face a disastroi^s loss of public 
confidence and a consequent set-back in their status. 

We agree with the Commission that ‘'after confirmation, a teacher 
should normally be continued in service till the age of retirement." 
(p. 156). 


We further recommend that Stote education departments, in consul^ 
tation with teachers* associations and other interested parties, draw up 
tenure systems that will give teachers in rwn-government schools security of 
tenure on a par with that of their colleagues i;i government service. 
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Boards of Appeal. The Gsmmission recommends that "Arbitra* 
tion Boards or Committees should be established to look into the appeals 
and grievances of teachers and to consider matters relating to super* 
vision, dismissal, etc.” (Rec. 8, p. 175). We agree with the recommenda* 
tion, but suggest that some other name be used for these boards— 
appellate panel might be suitable—since, once a clear set of tenure rules 
is drawn up, their function will be fact-finding rather than arbitration. 
We wish also to register a different outlook from that which seems to 
US implicit in the motivation for such boards given on p. 160 of the 
Report. We do not consider that teachers should be “punished” or 
that they should be suspended, dismissed or in any way demoted on any 
other motivation than the need of obtaining for the school the kind and 
amount of service called for by the teacher’s contract. It seems to us 
unacceptable that one party to a contract should have the right to act as 
moral preceptor to the other parly. 


9 - The Headmaster. "The reputation of the school and the 
position It holds in the society depends in a large measure on the 
influence that he exercises with his colleagues, the pupils and their 
parents and the general public. SimUarly, the discipline of the school 
and Its esprit de corps are his special responsibility.” (p. 163). The head 

^ maintain the professional status of 

® good administrator and 
organizer, but he must continue to be a good teacher. addln«r to the 
enthusiasm and freshness of his earlier years the greater competence and 

'h*" “if ^' 1 “ “■^Weved" In his relations S pnpiTs 
parents and colleagues, he must reveal that sense of puroose and 
devotion that need to be the spirit of education. If that purpose oets 

if Id detail the school is doomed to medicoHty Dudll 

of administration must not be allowed to come in the vJi J kL 

eon,acts wieh pupils and teachers and with h?s'ownh.Sr°^s!\ldre's"“"^' 

P'‘reiils, and the su„ounding{ommumty. ™"easues, 

mecha„°icaU„u,T“'*r,'l\rrfu^^^^^^ “""o' b' "'ere 

That can happen ™ly i?,h'* [eiche, “-."'““''e' ‘J' 

enjoys an adequate measure of fr».<.d * ‘f' I'ts own house, if he 

ngidly bound by syllabuses and ruf« autonomy. He must not be 

toworkouthisownsvIUbL ^:,k o be free 

his own methods TMs meanr^ o^^^^ frame-work and develop 

syllabus should be imoosed 1,00 hand, that no rigid, detailed 

education departmem'^and^he!^!®*'^!'’ headmaster or the 

time for planni?^ hU Ind evt?he should have suffident 

systematic records evaluating the results by keeping 

fies --P'i- 

the mumcipahty of Oipenhagen rVach^ school run by 
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vital and the headmistress and teachers worked together with a sense 
of purpose and responsibility. Each was free to work out his or her 
own syllabus and was given special time both for planning and evaluat¬ 
ing the day to day work, as well as for joint staff conference. 

# 

The best secondary modern schools we saw in England illustrated 
the same point. In a secondary modern school for girls in Bristol, for 
instance, wc saw excellent work being done in the social studies, 
language and literature with the less academically gifted pupils. The 
girls were doing independent work, using books intelligently and 
systematically. One key to the success and the general enthusiasm lay 
in the fact that the teachers of these subjects were left free by the head¬ 
mistress to plan their work on their own lines and were given time for 
doing so. 

The sclools in Tennessee in the United States, made us realize in 
another way the importance of planning and the provision of time for 
planning. An extra month is considered necessary for the teacher to 
plan his work, to take part in committees and conferences and to prepare 
teaching materials. As a result, the syllabus bore the stamp of the 
teacher’s personality and he made every efforts to enrich it by means of 
teaching aids, collections of specimens, pictures and reference reading. 

We recommend that teachers should be given wide freedom and facilities 
to V'ork out their own syllabuses and methods, and that time should be 
provided for them to plan and cx^aluate their irork and to organize con- 
ferences for discussiofi and co-ordination of their findings, 

11. Eocouragemefit of initiative throughout the educational 
system. Rigid restrictions in the form of detailed syllabuses, rules and 
regulations CNtcrnally imposed upon the teacher in the interest of 
cfiicicncy, tend to deprive the cducatit>nal system notably of quality but 
even of efficiency itself. Efficiency wAl only come from the teacher's 
own sense of purpose. If that sense is not there, regulations can 
achieve little ; if it is there, they can do a great deal of harm. In the 
whole gamut of relations between the teacher and the head, and between 
them and the school management on the one hand, and the education 
department on the other, there must be as much autonomy as possible. 
The school must be a co-opcrativc endeavour, the teachers having a 
share in determining its day to day conduct. The detailed syllabus and 
plan of work, for instance, should arise out of joint discussion between 
the head and the teaching staff as should the programme of co-curricular 
activities. * Similarly, the department of education must encourage initia¬ 
tive in the schools in matters of syllabuses, daily routine and organization 
of both classroom and co-curricul<ir activities. A positive attitude on 
the part of the education department and its officials of helping each 
school to grow and to develop rather than a negative attitude of trying 
to make them conform to a standard pattern will, in the long run. lead 
to better schools and better teachers. 

Wc give in the appendices, an c.xamplc from the United States of 
how teachers can take part in the planning and policy making in th^ 
school. (See Appendix IV). 
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Vi/e recommend that the principle of autonomy and initiative he applied 
to relationships throughout the school system. 

Teachers' Organizations. The professional status of teaching 
cannot be high unless teachers play their role in the shaping of educa¬ 
tional policies. The education departments should consult teachers 
through their organizations on all matters of policy. This implies the 
existence of comprehensive teachers’ organizations, which are concerned 
not merely with the problems of salary and conditions of service but 
also with problems of professional nature. 

On our tour in India we could not help observing that, e.xcept in 
a few rare cases, the main pre-occupation of the teachers’ organizations 
was the economic status of the teacher. Matters of professional interest 
leading to improving the quality of education, were seldom mentioned by 
the representatives of teachers' associations who met us. We think that 
in this respect a two-fold change is necessary—teachers and their organi¬ 
zations must concern themselves with matters of educational policy and 
the education departments must consult them on such matters. 

A possible way of improving the status of the teaching profession 
is the creation by teachers of a professional teachers’ register similar to 
the professional registers maintained by the medical and the legal 
professions. 


12. Role of Professional Associations. In Denmark, the United 
Kirigdom and the United States, teachers’ professional associations play 
an important part in creating and shaping educational policy. They 
have never conceived their role as being limited to advancing the 
interests of the teaching profession, but have always held it to include 
also promotion of the welfare of children and improvement of educational 
facilities for young and old alike. 


There can be little doubt that it is largely because they have taken 

so broad a conception of their role that the teachers’ associations in these 
countries hive been able to establish themselves as trusted advisers to 
and negotiators with government departments and local authorities for 
education That they do occupy such a responsible position vis-a-vis 

Statutory bodies we had ample evidence on our tour. 


the associations through their headquarters organiza- 
Iwt' "fS°V*^«,«^*tectly with the Ministries of Education and Finance 
We^tere ls°ured^hat''^fn simUarly with the local school boards! 

would 
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by this committee, when approved by the Minister of Education (who 
may not alter and has never rejected one), become mandatory upon the 
authorities. The associations have the right of free access to the 
Minister for deputation upon educational matters of all kinds, and their 
chief executive officers are consulted in advance about the contents of 
any regulation mode or advisory publication issued by the Minister. 
Representatives of the associations sit on all national commissions and 
committees concerned with educational matters. On their own initiative 
the associations do research, conduct investigations, issue publications, 
in both book and periodical form, and lead public campaigns for educa* 
tional advance. 

In the United States, where, as in India, public education is a 
function of the States, the National Education Association exerts its 
influence largely through its departments which are themselves associa¬ 
tions, as well as through the state education associations which are 
affiliated to it. The National Education Association has close relations 
with the U. S. Office of Education but since the latter has almost no 
executive functions there is no cause for the N. E. A. to enter into 
negotiations with it. But the N. E. A. keeps constant watch on all 
proposed legislation and presents the views of its members to Senators 
and Congressmen concerned with sucit legislation. The National 
Education .Association exerts a powerful influence through its 29 perma¬ 
nent departments which cover every aspect of education, the numerous 
commissions it establishes to investigate educational problems, and the 
joint committees it forms with such bodies as the Adult Education 
Association of the United States, the American Library Association, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Vi''c recommend that education authorities make a regular practice of 
consulting teachers, through their properly elected representatives, on cduca^ 
tional policies and plans, and that teachers' organizations realize their 
responsibility to concern themselves with professional as well as economic 
questions. 

13. Subject Teachers* Association. Every endeavour should be 
made in India to build up the numerical strength and broaden the 
objectives of teachers* associations. Subject teachers' associations 
establisl*kcd for the purpose of a study of the problems of the organiza¬ 
tion, content and methods of particular subjects would go a long way 
towards broadening these objectives. 

We recommend that subject teachers' association be established both at 
the state and the national levels. 

14. State Aid to Teachers* Organizations. If teachers' associa¬ 
tions are to function effectively in all these fields, they will need 
sufficient financial resources for their routine activities as well as for 
special activities like the periodical holding of seminars, the publication 
of pamphlets embodying special studies undertaken, the maintenance of 
libraries, etc. 

\Vc recommend that State governments consider making grants, prefer¬ 
ably in the form of block grants, to responsible associations with a view to 
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helping them to establish their headquarters and to conduct their various 
activities. Such grants should be made without conditions restrictiw of 
freedom ; otherwise the very purpose of the grants will be stultified. The 
grants might be made on the jssumption that an association would do ils 
utmost to become self-supporting within an agreed period. 

It is of interest to note that, when in 1S57, an invitation was 
extended to all teachers in the United States to combine in a national 
association, it was asserted that "To the direct agency and the diffused 
influence of (the State) Associations, more perhaps than to any other 
cause, are due the manifest improvement of schools in all their relations, 
the rapid intellectual and social elevation of teachers as a class, and the 
vast development of public interest, in all that concerns the education of 
the young.” 


15. Vertical Teacher OrganizatioD. A factor which contributes 
in no small measure to a lack of proper professional status in teaching 
is the rigid discrimination within the profession itself, college teachers 
looking down upon secondary school teaching as something lower and 
less important, and secondary' teachers looking down on primary school 
teaching in the same manner. The entire process of education must be 
looked upon as an integral whole, where each stage naturally leads to 
the next and is, in a sense, integrated with it. We noticed, as we toured 
in India, that there were very few teachers’ organisations—the South 
Indian Teachers' Union is an outstanding exception—which brought 
within their scope teachers of all three or even of any two levels. The 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations which gives equal 
importance and weightage to teachers of all stages and to all J>hases of 
education is another worthy example, and we feel that the pattern it 
embodies should be reproduced at the State, city and district levels. It 
would give teaching a stable professional status if all teachers could 
occasionally meet on a platform to consider questions which aflected the 
profession as a whole. In this connection we would like to mention that 
we were particularly impressed by the National Union of Teachers in 
tng and which brinp primary, secondary and technical teachers 

‘he National Education Association in the United States 
Sv brings together, administrators, principals and elemen- 

ary and secondary teachers. A vertical organization is posssible when 

difn °^‘®*<^hers at the different sUees 

do not differ radically. In India, this difference, and especially thrS 

etc J ® ^o-^n^«nication at conferences meetings 

that' establishment of teachers’ o^antSdoi 

is not m for the primary teacher not knowing English 
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!’ ” ‘here is a tendency ?o use the reeionS and 
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those of the national associations of Denmark, England and V/ales and the 
United States. 

AdvancemeDl within the school. It is necessary that the teaching 
profession should have an organised structure, making advancement in 
terms of posts of greater responsibility possible within the school itself. 
Provision of such posts which do not take the teacher out of the class¬ 
room (such as teachers of classes where experimental work is done or 
heads of subject departments) as well as of supervisory and administra¬ 
tive posts in the school would lead to a more systematic organisation of 
work and make it possible for competent experience to earn recognition 
in a tangible form. Such organisation would, in the long run, raise the 
professional status of teaching. (For our recommendation in this matter 
see Recommendation 4). 

Private Tuitions. The question of paid private tuitions is neces¬ 
sarily connected with the professional status of teaching. Private 
coaching within limits and in exceptional cases has its place, but when 
it becomes a common practice and pupils in large numbers come to 
depend on it and teachers to encourage it, it is a sign that something is 
wrong with the education imparted in the school. One thing tha is 
positively wrong is the large size of classes, making individual attention 
impossible even by devoted and able teachers. The school itself should 
be able to make some provision for the exceptionally gifted pupils at the 
one end and the slow learners at the other end, either by better group¬ 
ing or by providing special opportunities, such as special classes under 
teachers selected by the head. The raison d'etre of private coaching 
should be the pupil's need in exceptional circumstances and not the 
teacher's need to supplement his income. The widespread practice of 
private tuitions in India may have helped to supplement the teacher's 
income, but it has led to a deterioration of the status of the profession 
and made both pupils and the public suspicious of the value and 
genuineness of what is being done in the classroom. 

It places the teacher in the wrong position to be a supplicant for 
favour from his pupils’ parents, asking for work that he should have 
done as part of his normal duties but has failed to do. Rules and 
regulations abolishing or restricting private coaching may diminish the 
evil but are not compatible with the dignity and freedom of the teacher 
and can in any case not be completely effective. What is far more 
important is the moral pressure that teachers themselves will feel in the 
interest of the dignity of their profession. We expect that with better 
s^aries and better conditions of service, teachers themselves, realizing 
the potential dangers of this practice, will in an organized manner decide 
to give it up. It is the responsibility of teachers' organizations rather 
than of departments of education to see that private coaching becomes 
the occasional exception and not the general rule. 

SOCIAL STATUS 

Given proper economic and working conditions and a high pro¬ 
fessional status, teachers will obtain adequate s<^ial standing without 
special measures directed to that end. We do feel, however, that it is 
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expression lo this awareness* 


SECTION B 
RECRUITMENT 

We have already indicated our agreement with the Commission 
in its judgment that the teacher is the most important factor in the 
reconstruction of Indian secondary education. We register our further 
accord with the Commission's opinion that, for this reason, the teacher s 
personal qualities, his educational qualifications, his professional training 
and his status are matters of utmost concern* 

These considerations support the emphasis we have sought to 
give to the problems of recruitment and selection of teachers, as well as 
their status and training* If Indian secondary schools are to be 
staffed with the kind of trained teachers which the needs of secondary 
school youth require, and in such numbers as the situation demands, 
effective means must be found for recruiting large numbers of able young 
people to the profession* 


Twofold aspect of the Problem# The problem is twofold ; it has 
a quantitative aspect and a qualitative aspect. To furnish the schools 
with adequate numbers of teachers requires effective means of recruit^^ 
menu To furnish the schools with the kind of teachers desired by them 
requires that effective means of selection be employed. As long as 
teacher demand continues to exceed supply, it is obvious that effective 
processes ^ of selection cannot operate* Under such circumstances^ 
^hools Will continue to employ, and children will continue to be taught 
by, relaUvely unqualified teachers, many of whom lack the requisite 
personal and academic qualifications for effective and dynamic teaching. 


It is our considered judgment that an essential point of beginning 
on tnc problems of educational reconstruction is the successful recruit¬ 
ment of substantially larger numbers of able young people to the teacher 

^ selective processes 

worthy of the n^e can be used. Unless worthy standards of selection 
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of his work is firm and dominant, that he is likely to develop the personal 
qualities that arc necessary to fulfil his mission. It is nothing more 
than a cliche to refer to teaching as a ^‘calling** or a ‘"mission" when the 
profession receives such poor recognition. Teachers cannot escaF>e the 
fact that unless they look upon teaching as a calling which demands 
devotion, it can never achieve real importance or receive recognition by 
society. , 


7. Appeal to Teachers. We recommend that the Centre and the 
States make an appeal to teachers in connection loith the proposed declaration 
of salary poficy (See our Recommendation j). The appeal should call upon 
teachers to do their part in raisin^^ the status of the profession and underline 
the necessity for them to win recognition by their own efforts. 

8 . Tenure. Conditions of tenure are of basic importance for both 
the economic and professional status of teachers The Commission 
(p. 160) points to a number of causes of complaint that teachers now 
hav'c in this matter, at times amounting to shocking abuses of the teacher 
or "humiliating treatment" of him, and sums up the general position as 
unsatisfactory. Our experience supports this view. 

The Commission {p. 160) also points to the other side of the 
question—the duty of teachers to set a high example of personal and 
professional integrity. 

In the foreign countries wc visited, teachers enjoy a far higher 
degree of security than their colleagues in many parts of India. But 
security of tenure has not been an easy problem to solve anywhere, and 
in most areas it still presents occasional difiiculties. What wc can say 
in brief summary is that the greater wc found the strength and the 
sense of responsibility of teachers' associations, the m-)re satisfacl )ry 
was the position regarding tenure. The strength of the associations 
upheld the security, and their professional responsibility insured tljat 
teachers did not abuse the security. The two factors went, and plainly 
must go, hand in hand. 

There is here, in our opinion, a corollary to be drawn: the most 
likely way to achieve a satisfactory solution of the tenure problem is the 
p>ositive way of basing it on the sense of responsibility of the profession 
rather than the negative way of primarily seeking safeguards agaiPsSt 
abuses of security by individuals. As a corollary to this again, teachers' 
associations must justify such trust or face a disastroqs loss of public 
confidence and a consequent set-back in their status. 

We agree with the Commission that "after confirmation, a teacher 
should normally be continued in service till the age of retirement." 
(p. 156). 

Wc further recommend that State education dcjyartments, in consul^ 
totion with teachers^ associations and other intercepted parties, ilraic up 
tenure systems that will give teachers in non^goxTrnmcnt schools security of 
tenure on a par with that of their colleagues in gorernment jcruicc. 
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Board* of Appeal. The Commission recommends that '*Arbitra> 
tion Boards or Committees should be established to look into the appeals 
and grievances of teachers and to consider matters relating to supers 
vision, dismissal, etc.” (Rec. 8, p. 175). We agree with the recommenda¬ 
tion, but suggest that some other name be used for these boards — 
appellate panel might be suitable—since, once a clear set of tenure rules 
is drawn up, their function will be fact-finding rather than arbitration. 
We wish also to register a different outlook from that which seems to 
us implicit in the motivation for such boards given on p. 160 of ’the 
Report. We do not consider that teachers should be "punished'' or 
that they should be suspended, dismissed or in any way demoted on any 
other motivation than the need of obtaining for the school the kind and 
amount of service called for by the teacher’s contract. It seems to us 
unacceptable that one partj’ to a contract should have the right to act as 
moral preceptor to the other parly. 


9. The Hea^aster. "The reputation of the school and the 
position it holds in the society depends in a large measure on the 
influence that he exercises with his colleagues, the pupils and their 
parents and the general public. Similarly, the discipline of the school 
and Its esprit de corps are his special responsibility." (p. 163). The head 
can. therefore, do a great deal to maintain the professional status of 
teaching. He must, indeed, not only be a good administrator and 
organizer, but he must continue to be a good teacher, adding to the 

earlier years the greater competence and 
^ j achieved. In his relations with pupils, 

parents and colleagues, he must reveal that sense of purpose and 
devotion that need to be the spirit of education. If that purpose gets 
Lf *be school is doomed to medicority. Duties 

to come in the way of his personal 
contacts with pupils and teachers and with his own further studies. 

in headmaster, because he holds the key position 

That can happe!, only i?the teichcr “‘'f ■ 

enjoys an adequate rneasure of «n his own house, if he 

rigidly bound by syllabuses and autonomy. He must not be 
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vita! and the headmistress and teachers worked together with a sense 
of purpose and responsibility. Each was free to work out his or her 
own syllabus and was given special time both for planning and evaluat¬ 
ing the day to day work, as well as for joint staff conference. 

The best secondary modern schools \vc saw in England illustrated 
the same point. In a secondary modern school for girls in Bristol, for 
instance, we saw excellent work being done in the social studies, 
language and literature with the less academically gifted pupils. The 
girls were doing independent work, using books intelligently and 
systematically. One key to the success and the general enthusiasm lay 
in the fact that the teachers of these subjects were left free by the head¬ 
mistress to plan their work on their own lines and were given time for 
doing so. 

The sch3ols in Tennessee in the United States, made us realize in 
another way the importance of planning and the provision of time for 
planning. .*\n extra month is considered necessary for the teacher to 
plan his work, to take part in committees and conferences and to prepare 
teaching materials. As a result, the syllabus bore the stamp of the 
teacher's personality and he made every efforts to enrich it by means of 
teaching aids, collections of specimens, pictures and reference reading. 

We recommend that teachers should be given wide freedom and facilities 
to V'ork out their own syllabuses and methods, and that time should be 
provided for them to plan and ex^aluate their v ork and to organize con- 
fercnccs for discussion and co-ordination of their findings. 

11. EneouragemeDt of mitiative throughout the educational 

system. Rigid restrictions in the form of detailed syllabuses, rules and 
regulations externally imposed upon the teacher in the interest of 
efticicncy, tend to deprive the educational system notably of quality but 
even of efficiency itself. Efficiency will only come from the teacher's 
own sense of purpose. If that sense is not there, regulations can 
achieve little ; if it is there, they can do a great deal of harm. In the 
whole gamut of relations between the teacher and the head, and between 
them and the school management on the one hand, and the education 
department on the other, there must be as much autonomy as possible. 
The school must be a co-opcraiivc endeavour, the teachers having a 
share in determining its day to day conduct. The detailed syllabus and 
plan of work for instance, should arise out of joint discussion between 
the head and the teaching staff as should the programme of co-curricular 
activities. * Similarly, the department of education must encourage initia¬ 
tive in the schools in matters of syllabuses, daily routine and organization 
of both classroom and co-curricular activities. A positive attitude on 
the part of the education department and its officials of helping each 
school to grow and to develop rather than a negative attitude of trying 
to make them conform to a standard pattern will, in the long run, lead 
to belter schools and better teachers. 

We give in the appendices, an example from the United States of 
how teachers can take part in the planning and policy making in the 
school. (See Appendix IV). 



V/e recommend that the principle of autonomy and initiative be applied 
to relationships throughout the school system. 

Teachers* OrgaDuatioDs. The professional status of teaching 
cannot be high unless teachers play their role in the shaping of educa¬ 
tional policies. The education departments should consult teachers 
through their organizations on all matters of policy. This implies the 
existence of comprehensive teachers' organizations> which are concerned 
not merely with the problems of salary and conditions of service but 
also with problems of professional nature. 

On our tour in India we could not help observing that, except in 
a few rare cases, the main pre*occupation of the teachers' organizations 
was the economic status of the teacher. Matters of professional interest 
leading to improving the quality of education, were seldom mentioned by 
the representatives of teachers' associations who met us. We think that 
in this respect a two-fold change is necessary—teachers and their organi¬ 
zations must concern themselves with matters of educational policy and 
the education departments must consult them on such matters. 

A possible way of improving the status of the teaching profession 
is the creation by teachers of a professional teachers' register similar to 
the professional registers maintained by the medical and the legal 
professions. 


12. Role of Professional Ass octatioDs. In Denmark, the United 
Kingdom and the United Stales, teachers' professional associations play 
an important part in creating and shaping educational policy. They 
have never conceived their role as being limited to advancing the 
interests of the teaching profession, but have always held it to include 
also promotion of the welfare of children and improvement of educational 
facilities for young and old alike. 


There can be little doubt that It is largely because they have taken 

so broad a conception of their role that the teachers' associations in these 
countries have been able to establish themselves as trusted advisers to 
and negotiates with government departments and local authorities for 
education. That they do occupy such a responsible position vis-a-vis 
Statutory bodies we had ample evidence on our tour. 


Unne the assocktions through their headquarters organiza- 

iK ® u Ministries of Education and Finance 

^ile their local branches negotiate similarly with the local school boards 

^ no questions of salary ^r tenure 

would ^ decided without such negotiations. Representatives of the 
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by this committee, when approved by the Minister of Education (who 
may not alter and has never rejected one), become mandatory upon the 
authorities. The associations have the right of free access to the 
Minister for deputation upon educational matters of all kinds, and their 
chief executive officers are consulted in advance about the contents of 
any regulation made or advisory publication issued by the Minister. 
Representatives of the associations sit on all national commissions and 
committees concerned with educational matters. On their own initiative 
the associacions do research, conduct investigations, issue publications, 
in both book and periodical form, and lead public campaigns for educa¬ 
tional advance. 

In the United States, where, as in India, public education is a 
function of the States, the National Education Association exerts its 
influence largely through its departments which are themselves associa¬ 
tions. as well as through the state education associations which are 
affiliated to it* The National Education Association has close relations 
with the U. S. Office of Education but since the latter has almost no 
executive functions there is no cause for the N. E. A. to enter into 
negotiations with it. But the N. E. A* keeps constant watch on all 
proposed legislation and presents the views of its members to Senators 
and Congressmen concerned with such legislation. The National 
Education .Association exerts a powerful inllucncc through its 29 perma¬ 
nent departments which cover every aspect of education, the numerous 
commissions it establishes to investigate cdxicational problems, and the 
joint committees it forms with such bodies as the Adult Education 
Association of the United States, the American Library Association, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

recommend that edxicaiion <mtliorjrics make ci regular practice of 
consulfinc fcjcliers, through their properly elected representatives, on educa¬ 
tional policies and plans, and that teachers* organizations realize their 
responsibility to concern themselves with professional as well as economic 
questions. 


13. Subject Teachers* Association. Every endeavour should be 
made in India to build up the numerical strength and broaden the 
objectives of teachers* associations. Subject teachers* associations 
establislied for the purpose of a study of the problems of the organiza¬ 
tion, content and methods of particular subjects would go a long way 
towards broadening these objectives. 

We recommend that subject teachers* association be established both at 
the state and the national levels. 

14. State Aid to Teachers* Organizations. If teachers' associa¬ 
tions arc to function effectively in all these fields, they will need 
suRicient financial resources for their routine activities as well as for 
special activities like the periodical holding of seminars, the publication 
of pamphlets embodying special studies undertaken, the maintenance of 
libraries, etc. 

Wc rccommcjid that State governments consider making grants, prefer¬ 
ably in the form of block grants, to responsible associations with a view to 
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hitping them to establish their headqaaTters and to conduct their vatioi^ 
activities. Such grants should be made without conditions restrictive of their 
freedom ; otherwise the very purpose of the grants will be stultified. The 
grants might be made on the assumption that an association would do its 
utmost to become self-supportuig u^ithin an agreed period. 

It is of interest to note that, when in 1857, an invitation was 
extended to all teachers in the United States to combine in a national 
association, it was asserted that “To the direct agency and the diffused 
influence of (the State) Associations, more perhaps than to any other 
cause, are due the manifest improvement of schools in all their relations, 
the rapid intellectual and social elevation of teachers as a class, and the 
vast development of public interest, in all that concerns the education of 
the young." 


15. Vertical Teacher OrganiutioD. A factor which contributes 
in no small measure to a lack of proper professional status in teaching 
is the rigid discrimination within the profession itself, college teachers 
looking down upon secondary school teaching as something lower and 
less important, and secondary teachers looking down on primary school 
teaching in the same manner. The entire process of education must be 
looked upon as an integral whole, where each stage naturally leads to 
the next and is, in a sense, integrated with it. We noticed, as we toured 
in India, that there were very few teachers^ organisations—the South 
Indian Teachers* Union is an outstanding exception—which brought 
within their scope teachers of all three or even of any two levels. The 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations which gives equal 
importance and weightage to teachers of all stages and to all fihases of 
eduction is another worthy example, and we feel that the pattern it 
emeries should be reproduced at the State, city and district levels. It 
would give teaching a stable professional status if all teachers could 
occasionally meet on a platform to consider questions which affected the 
profession as a whole. In this connection we would like to mention that 
we were particularly impressed by the National Union of Teachers in 
eng and which brings primary, secondary and technical teachers 

National Education Association in the United States 
tail bnngs together, administrators, principals and eletnen- 

th^oiiy?;! ^ vertical organization is posssible when 

different stages 

nf F '^^dically. In India, this difference, and especially the use 

of English as the medium of communication at conferences, meetings 

thtt iLn the establishment of teachers' organizetio^ 

is not ill V the primary teacher not knowing English 

Now that participate m the proceedings conducted in English 
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those of the national associations of Denmark, England and V/ales and the 
United States. 

AdTaDcement withio the school. It is necessary that the teaching 
profession should have an organised structure, making advancement in 
terms of posts of greater responsibility possible within the school itself. 
Provision of such posts which do not take the teacher out of the class¬ 
room (such as teachers of classes where experimental work is done or 
heads of subject departments) as well as of supervisory and administra¬ 
tive posts in the school would lead to a more systematic organisation of 
work and make it possible for competent experience to earn recognition 
in a tangible form. Such organisation would, in the long run, raise the 
professional status of teaching. (For our recommendation in this matter 
see Recommendation 4). 

Private Tuitions. The question of paid private tuitions is neces¬ 
sarily connected with the professional status of teaching. Private 
coaching within limits and in exceptional cases has its place, but when 
it becomes a common practice and pupils in large numbers come to 
depend on it and teachers to encourage it, it is a sign that something is 
wrong with the education imparted in the school. One thing tha is 
positively wrong is the large size of classes, making individual attention 
impossible even by devoted and able teachers. The school itself should 
be able to make some provision for the exceptionally gifted pupils at the 
one end and the slow learners at the other end, either by better group¬ 
ing or by providing special opportunities, such as special classes under 
teachers selected by the head. The raison d*etre of private coaching 
should be the pupil's need in exceptional circumstances and not the 
teacher’s need to supplement his income. The widespread practice of 
private tuitions in India may have helped to supplement the teacher's 
income, but it has led to a deterioration of the status of the profession 
and made both pupils and the public suspicious of the value and 
genuineness of what is being done in the classroom. 

It places the teacher in the wrong position to be a supplicant for 
favour from his pupils* parents, asking for work that he should have 
done as part of his normal duties but has failed to do. Rules and 
regulations abolishing or restricting private coaching may diminish the 
evil but are not compatible with the dignity and freedom of the teacher 
and can in any case not be completely effective. What is far more 
important is the moral pressure that teachers themselves will feel in the 
interest of the dignity of their profession. Wc expect chat with better 
salaries and better conditions of service, teachers themselves, realizing 
the potential dangers of this practice, will in an organized manner decide 
to give it up. It is the responsibility of teachers' organizations rather 
than of departments of education to see that private coaching becomes 
the occasional exception and not the general rule. 

SOCIAL STATUS 

Given proper economic and working conditions and a high pro¬ 
fessional sUtus, teachers will obtain adequate serial standing without 
specif measures directed to that end. We do feel, however, that U is 
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cxprcssioo to this awareness. 


SECTION B 

RECRUITMENT 

We have already indicated our agreement with the Commission 
in its judgment that the teacher is the most important factor in the 
reconstruction of Indian secondary education. We register our further 
accord with the Commission's opinion that^ for this reason^ the teacher s 
personal qualities, his educational qualihcationsi his professional training 
and his status are matters of utmost concern. 

These considerations support the emphasis we have sought to 
give to the problems of recruitment and selection of teachers, a$ well aa 
their status and training. If Indian secondary schools are to be 
staffed with the kind of trained teachers which the needs of secondary 
school youth require^ and in such numbers as the situation demands, 
effective means must be found for recruiting large numbers of able young 
people to the profession. 


Twofold aspect of the Problem^ The problem is twofold ; it has 
a quantitative aspect and a qualitative aspect. To furnish the schools 
with adequate numbers of teachers requires effective means of recruit¬ 
ment.^ To furnish the schools with the kind of teachers desired by them 
requires that effective means of selection be employed. As long as 
teacher demand continues to exceed supply, it is obvious that effective 
processes of selection cannot operate. Under such circumstances, 
^hools will continue to employ, and children will continue to be taught 
by, relatively unqualified teachers, many of whom lack the requisite 
personal and academic qualifications for effective and dynamic teaching. 


It is our considered judgment that an essential point of beginning 
on the problems of educational reconstruction is the successful recruit¬ 
ment ot substantially larger numbers of able young people to the teacher 

f?” ^ selective processes 

nOTe can ^ used. Unless worthy standards of selection 
^ training institutions will continue to be a 

wilf bf SorSsl? mediocre, and the quality of training 

°**'*‘‘ approach to the total 

schools with adequate numbers of qualified 
turned teachers than that of bending every Effort towards recniitrSent. 
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pie Increasing Need for Secondary Teachers. It is pertinent 
we be leve. to point out th.tt present and foreseeable needs of Indian 
secondary education require a vast increase in the numbers of able youna 
people in training to become teachers. The Mmi.stry of Education. 
Oovornment of Indi.K in its iininqiiennial Review, 1947-1952, Progress of 
Education in Indiaf incJicites that during the five-year periods the total 
number of middle schools increased from 81294 in 1946-1947 to 12 124 
m 1951-1952. and, during the same period, the number of high schools 
increased from 3,659 to 7o38« The same report indicates that the 
number of studenis on the rolls of the middle schools rose from 

1,808.726. Similarly, the number of students on the rolls 
of the high schools rose from 1.571,397 to 2.068.043, This tremendous 
increase in the number of secondary schools in India and the number 
of students attending such schools has continued during the two years 
following the period covered by this report. Furthermore, there is 
every good reason to believe that such further increases will take place 
for sever.il years to come, limited only by the availability of resources to 
build and equip schools and the number of teachers available to staff 
them. 


It is our assumption that the amtzing increase in secondary 
education which has taken place during the past seven years will very 
probably accelerate in the years ahead. Factors to support this 
assumption may be listed as follows :— 

(i) 0tension of edi:caticnal erportunities upuard bejond the 
primary school stage ; 

(li) increase in the proportion of secondary school age youth in 
secondary schools ; 

(ni) increase in the actual number of secondary school age youth ; 

provision of more siiuable types of secondary education 
through diversihed courses and multipurpose schools ; 

(v) improvement in economic conditions ; 

(t;<) improvement in the quality of the educational process ; 

(fit) reduction in the size of classes. 


In short, it is our belief that the rapid increase in secondary 
schools and in the number of students in these schools will continue 
for many years to come, that the problem of providing qualified, trained 
teachers for these schools will continue to be acute, and that the pressing 
need for recruitment of able young people to the teaching protession 
will also continue. For these reasons, our views 00 the problems of 
recruitment anticipate the necessity of a long-term programme of 
recruitment. Our attention, therefore, has been given primarily to 
those means of recruitment which we deem most suitable to a long¬ 
term need, rather chan depending on potentially more dramatic 
^ campaigns'' wiiose effectiveness may be questioned in the light of a 
continued need for many years ahead. 
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Sound Principle* of Recruitment. Having stated our “conclu¬ 
sions” with respect to the need for effective, long-term recruitment 
efforts, we have two further observations to make. First, the experience 
of other countries, when faced with similar problems, clearly indicates 
that adequate number of qualified persons are not likely to be attracted 
to the teaching profession merely through this operation of normal social 
forces. Experience in both the United Kingdom and the United States 
offers rather conclusive evidence that the normaliforces which operate to 
attract young people to the teaching profession must be supplemented by 
organized programmes of recruitment. Second, if such organized pro¬ 
grammes of recruitment are to be effective, we believe they will be 
effective, in the long run, in proportion to the degree to which they are 
based on sound principles. These principles, wc would state as follows : — 

(0 The programme should be organised and efforts should be co¬ 
ordinated. 


(it) Existing resources, residing within the educational institutions 
themselves and the communities served by these institutions, 
should be utilized. 

(iii) The base of both the professional and lay organization of the 
programme must be broadened. 


(iu) Provision for participation by both professional and lay groups 
must be made. 

Supporting Conditions : Whatever form recruitment programmes 
may Uke, we believe they will fail unless they are supported concurrentlv 
by successful efforts in three related areas. ^ 


First, the economic, professional and social status of teachers 
must be sharply improved ; second, provisions for training must be 
increased and must be made completely free to trainees ; third, the 
twching profession must develop a unified programme of constructive 

strong, united, vertical type organisation. Given 
conditions, a well organized and co¬ 
ordinated programme of recruitment will have its best chance of success. 

Wc asseft with all the 
are thosi Xirlk"'”'important means of recruitment 

business ar*. professions or those engaged in 

activities’ possible to othe^^- ff recreational and leisure time 

make reas^able provUiorfor^h^ unable to 

maintaining dignity in their old a*il. .*®‘i|^rity of their families and for 

ev.d.„. .o p.„p,e, I ■;/ eagtli; 
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willing to enter the profession ? Quite aside from the matter of rendering 
simple, social justice to teachers, India can ill afford and must not 
permit teachers to continue to be the prime example of poorly regarded 
servants of the public interest. For these reasons, we cannot refrain from 
reiterating here the extreme importance of sharp and prompt improvement 
in the status of teachers. 

In addition to the responsibility of society towards teachers, there 
is the equally important responsibility of teachers towards society. No 
amount of provision in salary, working conditions or social status can 
be a substitute for devotion to duty and competence in performance 
which are among the hallmarks cj the real teacher. There must be that 
quality in the real teacher which, despite difficulties and handicaps and 
discouragements, persistently shines forth for alt to behold. Who can 
reasonably hope that able and aspiring young people will be attracted to 
a profession whose practitioners are dull, unimaginative and uninspiring, 
whose interest in boys and girls is but thinly assumed, whose major 
preoccupation is minimum time-serving rather than free and full giving 
of themselves ? What young person, possessed of imagination and an 
awakening desire to render service to a free India, will willingly choose 
to ally himself with or hazard his future in the company of those whom 
he has not good reasons to respect ? If such young people, so desperately 
needed in the vita! cause of education, are to be attracted to and enlisted 
in that cause, those whose major responsibility it is to teach youth must 
set a standard of personal devotion and profcsional skill vvorthy of emula¬ 
tion. They must be and appear to be happy, enthusiastic and dynamic 
personalities, in short, persons whose daily example is calculated to 
evoke in young people their inherent idealism and translate it into a 
motivating and controlling force* 

This is the unique opportunity of teachers ; furthermore, it is their 
obligation as well. No programme of recruitment, no action by govern¬ 
ment, and no efforts by society at large can rally to the cause of recruit¬ 
ment that which teachers and schools alone have the sole and indisputable 
power to accomplish- Thus, the recommendations and suggestions 
made in this section of our report arc cast against a background of 
recognition of the indispensable role of teachers as teachers, and are 
intended to be supplementary to that role and not a substitute for it 

i 6 . Deternuoing School Needs for Teachers. Any programme 
of teacher recruitment, if it is to avoid shortagc.s and accomplish the two 
major purposes set fcrth at the beginning of this section of our report, 
must be based on a knowledge of the kinds of teacher required and upon 
carefully calculated estimates of the numben needed in each category an^d 
at each stage* These estimates should also take into account the 
requirements for teachers in terms of professional qualifications and 
training. 

We recommend that careful estimates of teacher needs in each level of 
institution and each category of teachers, for each of the States 
India as a whole be prepared. Such estimates should be 
than five years in advance and should be revised annually. Kesponsibility 



for the collection, collation and dissemination of these estimates and related 
information should rest with the Ministry of EducaUon, Government of 
India. The preparation of the estimates rest with the several States. 

In a period of rapid expansion^ forecasting is particularly difficult. 
The process becomes even more difficult when, as in the present 
juncture, changes in the structure and content of secondary education 
are in process or contemplated. Estimates, however, are necessary and 
they should be given wide publicity, not only within the profession itself 
but to the lay public gencr^ly. 

17. State Advisory Committee on Teacher Recruitment. V/e 

recommend the e$tablis/inient in each State of a State Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Recruitment, the basic purpose of which would be the development 
of means and methods by which enough young people can be recruited to 
teaching to meet the estimated teacher needs of the schools. 

The State Advisory Committee on Teacher Recruitment should 
be composed of members drawn from groups concerned with education, 
such as : (a) public and private primary school and secondary school 
staffs ; (b) colleges and universities ; (c) teacher training institutions ; 
(d) organised professional associations of teachers ; (e) district and local 
school boards and boards of management of private schools ; (f) the state 
departments of education ; (g) the lay public, preferably organised parent 
organizations, where such organizations exist. 

We contemplate three functions for this Committee, namely 

(0 to suggest, recommend and advise upon programmes of 
recruitment in schools, colleges, universities and other sources 
of supply ; 

(ii) to co*ordinate programmes of recruitment established by 
schools, colleges, teachers' colleges, professional associations 
and other agencies ; 

(tii) to advise the state department of education on all matters 
concerned with the recruitment of teachers* 


We note here that, as a possible alternative to the establishment of 
a Sute Advisory Committee on Teacher Recruitment, some States may 
prrfer to entrust these functions to the State Advisory Board, where such 
a l^ard already exists or to some other already existing agency. We 
feel obliged, however, to point out that if this is done, the degree of active 
a^ntion likely to be given to such an important problem as teacher 
rec^itment is apt to be less than it requires. This is especially apt to 

infrequency and have 

rcaponsibility for many other matters as well« 

With a view to indicating more 
*'‘^ds of recruitment activities which various types 

attelrSfrr^V'undertake, we h^ve 
attempted to list some we regard as possible and appropriate. 
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Secondary Schools :— 

(0 Organised guidance programmes, including career conferences. 

(ii) Opportunities for interested students to observe and assist 
teachers in their respective schools. {The team saw such practice in 
successful operation m the schools of Santa Barbara, California). 

(iij) Provision in the social studies courses in the high school and 
in the last year of the middle school of units of study dealing with 
occupations and vocations, including teaching. (This we saw in 
general operation in the high schools of New York State in the 
United States). 

(iv) Inclusion of an elective course in Education in the high school 
curriculum. (See the section in this report on Curriculum). 

(v) Organization of appropriate activity groups such as the team 
found in many American high schools,—for example, the Future 
Teachers of America. (See Appendix V). 

(vi) Provision of library source materials dealing with vocations, 
including teaching , such as books, pamphlets, clipping files, etc. 

(vii) Regular inclusion on the school's bulletin boards of displays 
or exhibits of materials dealing with vocations, including teaching. 

(viii) Use of audio-visual aids dealing with vocations including 
teaching. 

Colleges and Universities :'** 

(i) Inclusion of an elective course in Education, such as is already 
being offered in some Indian colleges and universities. 

(ii) Organization of extra-mural lectures and discussion groups on 
problems of education. 

(iii) Utilization of a student counselling and advisory service. 


(iv) Provision of opportunities for and active encouragement of 
ser\'ice in nursery schools, night schools, community centres and recrea¬ 
tional programmes. Where possible, such activities should be organised 
by the institution itself. 

(v) Development of appropriate library sections in the fields of 
Education and Psychology for general reference, reading and supplemen¬ 
tary work. 

Teacher Training Institutions :— 

(i) Active co-operation on the part of the faculty with high schools, 
colleges and universities in the programme of teacher recruitment. 





(ii) Co-operation in the preparation of materials such as literature 
on teaching* high school social studies units* graphs* charts and other 
audio-visual aids. 

(Hi) Activities designed to furnish data for the guidance of the 
State Advisory Committee and others. 

^ (iv) Organization of a "College and University Co-operation Plan” 
aimed at recruiting graduates from such institutions. (See Appendix VI 
tor description of the Harvard University 29-College Plan). 

(v) Preparation and orientation of teachers to handle the elective 
course m EducaUonat the high school level. 

Organized Professional Associations :— 

(0 Broadening and strengthening of the professional organizations 
Of teachers in order to achieve unity of purpose and effort. 

^ « ill? continuous efforts to improve professional standards 

methods and materials* in-service training programmes. 

teachir? ^"^anized efforts to improve the economic and social status of 

District and Local Boards of Education and Board, of Management 

are a«thcritaS^L*d£*'SSe'd of nianagement 

schools within the frameworl of law sf h S "“PPort of 

influence on legislation on the one hand 'and thL®.I^r^®' their 

on the other, can play a major role in “oiSrtTnE 
teacher recruitment and improvement in teach^^^stotur^ P™gramme of 

in the work of the Sute'^AdSol^ ColS!SS contributing role 

»ent p„es in their resSS'S. 

for supporting teacher Primary responsibility 

(0 Prov^ion of suiUble stipends for teacher trainees. 

schS^Jnl^tejSS.^'^ counselling service in the 
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(ill) Insistence on, and approval of, inclusion of units of study in 
the curriculum designed to encourage young people to enter 
the teaching profession. 

(iv) Provision ot funds for making suitable materials available to 
teachers and students. 

(ft) Encouragement of in-service growth of teachers by suitable 
increments based on professional study and self-improvement. 


State Departments of Education :— 

What has been said in the preceding paragraphs about boards of 
education and boards of management applies also to state departinents 
of education. Such departments, in addition to the responsibilities 
shared with such board, have the funher unique opportunity through 
their inspectorial and supervisory staffs, to stimulate, encourge, support 
and advise individual schools and teachers with respect to all phases of 
the school programme, including teacher recruitment. 


Organised Lay Groups : 

(i) Active eff-rts to organise parents and other citizens in support 
of schools and the teaching profession. 

(ii) Making available to the support of teacher recruitment 
activities the facilities of the press, the radio, television (when it is 
introduced in India) and other channels of public information and 
communication. 

i8 Recruitment of Teachers for Rural Areas. Everywh^e we 
went in India we were told by the authorities of the great difficulty 
thev were experiencing in obuining suitable tethers for the rural 
schools. There can be no doubt that this difficulty will grow as 
educational facilities are extended. 

We therefore recommend that special attention be paid to the problem 

of recruiting teachers for the rural areas and everything possible be done to 

make rural school teaching attractive and satisfying. 


It was frequently stated during our tour of India and m conver¬ 
sations with Indian educationalists familiar with the rural scene that 
(a) not enough teacher trainees are recruited from rural areas, (b) not 
eno?S training institutions are located in rural areas, 

having had the -urbanizing'' experiences resulting ^rom training m 
institutions located in towns and cities, are reluctant 

obS?lSfon"arrju"S^ and,Together, constitute the rnajor reasons for 
The rducunce of trained teachers to work in rural schools. 


We have the following suggestions to offer 


(i't Steos should be taken to locate an adequate number of training 
institulions TnTur^ areas to provide facUities for training teachers 
recruited from rural areas or intending to teach tn rural schools. 
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(it) In recruiting teachers for rural areas, emphasis may well 
be given to an appeal to their idealism and local community loyalties. 

(Hi) Definite provisions should be made in the course of train¬ 
ing in established institutions at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, for a variety of activities calculated to draw attention to the needs 
of rural areas and the relationship of these needs to the national welfare. 
Illustrations of the kind of activities we have in mind are : (a) planned 

visits to rural schools ; (b) organised study of rural problems ; and 
(c) practice teaching or apprenticeship training in rural schools. 

(iv) Systematic efforts should be made to provide teachers in rural 
areas with adequate amenities such as housing and facilities for garden* 
mg—a practice now being inaugurated in some sections of India and one 
which we saw in successful operation in Denmark, where service in rural 
schools IS considered preferable to ser\ucc In urban schools by larse 
numbers of teachers. 


(v) Special provisions should be made for travel by teachers serv* 
mg in remote rural areas in order to attend conferences, to go on trips to 
their homes or to make a suitable holiday. ^ 

fnfo^clwe than our Ulief that such an obligation is not 

be met effectively only as^he deploring lU existence. It will 


which^L''Srick‘'« fhe'^^^SnninP^ T’' s^tne not 

of the teacher. The Commissiol’K importance of the roj 

as .t affacts taacher recruitment, when ftTutesT'"' ™‘“ 
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development into good tLche^rsSo^M bJ'* promise oi 

to point out that the teaches ^ recruited. We wisl 

nts par excellence. By thc^^ attifpotential recruit- 
and their students, they are v**® towards the pubUc 

or out of the profession. At the un~ ® ^ people into 
and m the undergraduate colleo^ secondary school level 
omstanding servii tc^^tudentf an^th^ 
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SECTION C 

SELECTION 

SelecHoD of Teachers a Continuous Process- The process of 
teacher selectior\ has to be regarded as a continuous process rather than 
as a procedure that is adopted at certain fixed points, such as, at the 
time of admission to a teachers’ college or at the time of appointment 
of a candidate to a teaching post. To get the highest possible quality of 
teachers it is necessary to be constantly looking out for and encouraging 
the most promising persons to join, continue in and seek promotion in 
the teaching profession as well as to be weeding out those who prove 
themselves to be definitely unsuited for the work. At all stages of the 
selective process, the attempt has to be made to find the potential 
leaders, the truly creative personalities, who will be expected, sooner or 
later, to play a rnajor role in education, and to provide them with the 
necessary training and experience for assuming such a role. 

Four Levels of the Selective Process : We conceive of the 
selective process as operating at four levels ; — 

(0 Initial selection of candidates for training. 

(ii) Selection during the period of training. 

{ill) Selection during the period of probation as a teacher. 

(jv) Selection of serving teachers for promotion to higher grade of 
service. 

Wc believe that adequate selective procedures should operate at 
each of these levels if a high quality of teaching personnel is sought to 
be maintained and if a high status of the teaching profession is sought 
to be acquired. 

SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR TRAINING 

19. Care in Initial Selection. We' recommend the maximum 
possible care in the initial selection of candidates for trdining. 

We have stressed in the section on the Rccnntmeiif of Teachers 
the need to increase the supply of candidates for teaching P*"®' 

fession is to be upgraded through a good initial sclecuon. Wc cannot 
overemphasize this aspect of the selective procedure. Only if there is a 
good supply of candidates for training is it at all possible to make any 

useful selection. 


Assuming that there is an adequate supply of candidates—adequate 
qualitatively as w’cll as quantitatively—it becomes the responsibility of 
teachers’ colleges, in their selection of trainees, to keep in mind the 
standards which the schools must maintain if they arc to do a siU>s 

factory job. 
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We feel that a consideration of the follow¬ 
ing crSu will enable teachers' colleges to make a good initial selection 
of candidates for training* 

(t) The personal qualities required for the work of teachmg. 
including sound mental health. The best existing method for 
a candidate’s personality is, in our opinion, the interview intelligently 
conducted. The interview is sometimes supplemented by tests ot 
oersonality ; but in India a great deal of research needs to be done for 
the development of adequate tests of personality. We do not advise 
the application of personality tests prepared in other ^untries against 
social backgrounds that are different from the Indian. One variation ot 
the interview technique that we found to have been succes«ifu1!v tried 
in a training college in India as a part of the selection procedure, 
addition to the regular interview^ is the group discussion. 


in 


(ii) Interest in the teaching profession. This again can be judged 
by a well planned interview ; but carefully prepared interest inven¬ 
tories can also be very useful, and teachers colleges should be encour’^g- 
cd to cxpcfimcnt with the construction and use of such inv^^ntories. 
Besides indicating interest in the teaching profession, interest inventories, 
if prepared for a more general purpose, can also indicate the candidate's 
wider interests in the fields of music, art, sports, etc. 


(ut) Academic background. (As indicated bv the cultural level 
attained by the candidate, his intellectual abilitv. and his lcno«*tedge of 
the subjects which he feels himself to be qualified to teach). Whereas 
intellectual ability and knowledge of special subject areas can best be 
judged by tests of intelligence and attainment respectively, the general 
cultural background of the candidates can be judged from a good 
interview supplemented by a questionnaire or an inventory. 

(iv) Verbal facility. The ability to express himself clearly is 
a necessary quality in a teacher. It can be judged during the interview, 
supplemented, if necessary, by a written test. 

(v) Special talent By this is meant ability in some special fii>ld, 
such as art, music, or athletics, outside the field in which the teacher 
proposes to teach. 


(vil Physical Fleets. If a full medical examination is not po<Jsible 
at the time of admission^ a workable procedure is to h%ve a brief 
physical examination to rule out cases of obvious physical di'^quiMica- 
tion and to have the medical examination as soon as possible thereafter. 

Experience of social service. We feel that .actual experience 
ot social service, or even interest in such service, may be regarded as 
an additional qualification for teaching. 

thattlT ,S«|«ctioiiof TraiDee#by Training CoUegw We recommend 
ihcSvcf candidates for training be conducted by the training 
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Representatives of state departments of education may be called 
upon to assist in the selection ; but we regard as undesirable the practice 
of selection of candidates for training by the state departments. W© 
suggest that heads of schools, specially of the practising schools, be 
assocp.ted with the initial selection of trainees* 

21- Experience of Teaching Prior to Training. We have 
carefully considered the practice of requiring candidates for training to have 
had experience of actual teaching prior to applying for admission. We do 
not recommend this practice if only because it encourages the employment 
by schools of untrained fcjchers. We recommend, however, a short term 
of “apprentice" training, that is, of giving assistance in schools under the 
close supervision of an experienced and trained teacher. 

22. Selection of Teachers for the Occupational and Vocational 
Fields. It often happens that in the selection of teachers to teach in 
vocational and technical schools, the emphasis is all on the technical quali^ 
fication of the candidates. We regard the criterion of personal qualification 
to be equally important and recommend that it be given equal emphasis. 
We would also lay great emphasis upon experience in a particular vocational 
field, and therefore would include the co-operation of various organized 
groups, like industry, in the selection of trainee.'. 

23. Selection of Teachers of Crafts. In the field of the 
crafts (industrial arts) we see the possibility of two di^erent U'ays to meet 
the question, and recommend experimentation with both to determine the 
value of each. 

One would be to select good craftsmen and give them an adequate 
training in teaching at a teacher training institution. The second 
way we snw at the Fitchburg Teachers’ College in Massachusetts. 
U. S. A.—namely, to select candidates possessing a special aptitude 
for the industrial arts and to give them a relatively lengthy course —it 
was four years at Fitchburg—which combines training in a special craft 
with training for teaching. 

SELECTION DURING TRAINING 

24. Need for Stricter Standard of Evaluation If selection is to be 
regarded as a continuous process, as we think it should be, the next 
stage is during the period of training. It is the common experience of 
teacher educators that, even with the greatest care exercised during 
the selection at the time of admission, there remain important aspects 
of the personality and potential professional quality of a teacher which 
cannot be properly evaluated at that point. An example of one such 
trail is seriousness of purpose. Another quality that is extremely 
difficult to recognise at the time of admission is co-operativeness. 
Such traits begin to show themselves only in the day to day work of 
the student teacher and especially in his relations with his pupils, 
his colleagues and his teachers ; and one of the major functions of a 
training college is to help its students in developing wholesome 
personalities, especially those traits that have a special significance 
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for the work of teaching. But it can and does happen that some young 
men and women, albeit a small minority, come to the training college 
with undesirable traits so deeply ingrained in them that little or no 
improvement can be achieved within the short period of teacher pre¬ 
paration, even with a well organized programme of guidance. Then, 
there are special qualities or gifts which go to make up that complex 
ability that is commonly called teaching ability and which reveal them¬ 
selves best in actual teaching situations. Some student teachers may 
be naturally so dehcient in one or other of these qualities that they can¬ 
not reasonably be expected to become successful teachers. It then 
becomes the duty of the training college to discourage such students 
from continuing with their course of teacher preparation. 


We recommend that training colleges should enforce stricter standards of 
evaluation of the teaching ability as tvell as of the personal fitness of their 
students for the teaching profession, and that there should be a regular 
and timely weeding of candidates who are foxtnd to be really unsisitable for 
teaching. 

SELECTION DURING PROBATIONARY YEARS OF TEACHING 

35. Sapervision and Guidance daring Probation. The fact that 
a student has undergone a course of training and passed the required 
tests does not necessarily mean that he or she will be a good, or even a 
competent, teacher. The acid test is in the classroom under normal 
conditions of service and over a considerable period of time. 


We recommend that during at least the first year of service, and 
preferably during two years, the teacher should be regarded as on probation 
only, and not « a fully qualfied teacher. Probation should not be merely 
a formality; the novice should be the special responsibility of an experienced 

supervise his work and give him 
guidance and help. Should it become clear to them that, despite their 
a^tance, the young teacher is not making good they have to decide whether 

•’’"S the situation or w^r he 

(or sfte) should be edvtsed to leave the ptofessioTi, 

8«ided“?riS’p“"fncy'''o; by befny °<=an b« 

during the initial rnomhs of se^ice^^ In ^ncILnd f^P®*^*®* assistance 

emergency-trained teachers were greatly helped by week- end 
organized in some cases by the coIle«.ra^s.k conferences. 

in others by their local educatfon f.^^ 

discuss their disciplinary and teachin® which they could 

and sympathetic tcacbcrsTcollege tutorti® 

Similar facilitiw are today offered bv some /^"'•"istrators. 

young teachers who to 

pa.t.tfmfslJdrtKgh’oi™?hd^ 'o .undertake 

idea IS well worth considering esoecSlhf ^f ^ of probation. This 
enter the profession at an aX*"**”^ non-graduate teachers who 
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SELECTION FOR PROMOTION 


26. The Need for Adequate Evaluation Procedure*. Eaglieh 
and American thought and practice differ about training courses for 
promotion. The English do not believe in them ; they try to select 
what appears to them to be the best man or woman—on personal as 
well as professional grounds—for the post they wish to fill, and assume 
that the person of their choice will rise successfully to the derriands of 
the new job. The' Americans, on the other hand, take the view that 
promotion implies a job involving new elements and they believe in train* 
ing a person to understand and handle these elements before entrusting 
him with the responsibility of coping with them in service conditions. 
In New York St.ite, for example, teachers may not be appointed to 
headships and other administrative posts without having become certified. 

We think that in any educational system there ought to be a careful 
evalution of fitness for posts of greater responsibility, and that training 
courses'ought'at least to be offered to teachers seeking promotion. We 
feel these measures to be especially necessary where the general 
quality of the teaching profession is not high and it is desired to raise it 
substantially. 

We, therefore, recommend that the States should consider establishing 
evaluation procedures for administrative posts in or outside the school. We 
further recommend that the States consider providing courses and other means 
of preparation for teachers aspiring to such posts. 


SECTION D 
TRAINING 

In our opinion, the improvement of existing teacher training 
programmes deserves high priority in all plans of education. Over and 
above the fact that there is inadequate provision for teacher training 
the main defects in the existing system of teacher training appear to be— 

(i) lack of integration in programmes of training teachers for 
different levels; 

(ii) insufficient co-ordination between the work done in training 
institutions and in schools; 

(iii) inadequate conception of the role of training institutions for 
different levels and consequent inadequate starting ana 
equipment; 

(in) the domination of an external examination and its cramping 
effect on training programmes; 
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tv) inadequate provision for the training of certain tyP«s ^ 
^ teachers, viz. of Indian languages ; of technical 

special subject such as agriculture, home scien« and commer 
cial subjects ; of craft ; of art and music ; of physical education. 

Our suggestions on teacher training wiU deal mainly with ways and 
means of removing such defects with a view to making teacher traimng 

programmes effective. 


Adequate Provision of Teacher Training : The first necessity is 
adequate provision for training teachers to meet the growing needs 
of schools. We have already recommended, m the section on Kecruitment, 
the need for carefully calculated annual estimates of teacher require¬ 
ments based on present and potential needs, during a five-year period in 
advance. In these estimates, the need for different categories and types 
of teachers should be analysed and the provision for teacher traimng 
should be linked up with these estimates m such a manner that there is 
no lag between the need and the provision. Government, umversiUes 
and private bodies should make a joint effort to meet the need. 


27. Teacher Training for Different Levels. It is necessary that 
teacher training should be viewed as an integral process, with proper 
articulation in the training of teachers for the different school stages. 
At present, this articulation is lacking even in the training of 
undergraduate and graduate teachers for secondary schools. This appears 
to be primarily due to one type of training being under the state depart¬ 
ments of education and the other under universities, with no efforts being 
made to co-ordinate the two. 


We recommend that efforts should be made to establish articulation in 
the training of teachers for the different school stages. 


28. Control of Teacher Training. In this connection the funda¬ 
mental question is the control of the training prognunmes of under¬ 
graduates and graduates. The Commission recommends (p. 166) that 
"graduate training being a post-graduate qualification should come under 
the University and when there arc Universities carrying on this function, 
all graduates should be trained in institutions which are afHiated 
to the Universities, and submit to tests conducted by the 
Umyersity." In their opinion (p. i66) the other type of teacher training 
institutions, namely, those which train undergraduates, should be under 
the control of a separate board appointed for this purpose and neither 
under the department of education nor under a university. 


We agree that the influence of the university in the training of 
paduates is beneficial by way of broadening the spirit and the basis of 
teacher trainmg and maintaining standards. On the other hand, it must 

be remembered that teachers are being trained for work in schools the 

^iicy of which IS determined by the general public and the department 

lf‘'>f,detenmM,io„ofthe poUcy of teacher 
the function of one body and the determination of the policy of the 
schools of another, there is likely to be a rift or a gap bettS^ii^tli 
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which may result in training being not a real preparation for work in 
the schools. It is therefore desirable that for graduate as well as under¬ 
graduate training the control of teacher training should rest with a body 
which will represent the university* the department of education* the 
training colleges, the schools and the public* in short* all concerned with 
schools and school teachers. 

The Commission has recommended the establishment of a Board 
for Teacher Training Institutions which will supervise and guide the 
large number of centres where the training of undergraduate teachers 
will be carried on and which will Uy down the conditions necessary for 
their proper training. Graduate training* according to their suggestion* 
will continue to be under the universities* but the board will be 
empowered to suggest for the consideration of the universities any 
improvements that may be needed in the graduate training programme. 

W^e recommend, in the first place, that all training of teachers be 
brought under the same authority which will deal with it as an Integra/ 
proces 5 * and, in the second, that active co-operation be established between 
the university, the graining colleges, the department of education and the 
schools in the matter of all teacher training. 

To preserve the influence of the university in graduate teacher 
training* to extend it to undergraduate teacher training and yet to 
combine it more effectively with the authority and the organizations 
which run, guide or supervise secondary schools* we fee! that a machinery 
like the Area Training Organizations in England and Wales would be a 
practical solution. The Area Training Organizations vary in structure, 
but they are all concerned with integrating the facilities in their areas 
for training teachers* to bring together for a variety of purposes the staffs 
and students of the institutions included in the organizations* and to 
advance education by such means as the provision of courses and con¬ 
ferences for serving teachers, research* etc. A description of these 
A. T. O/s will not be out of place here. 


Area Training Organizations in England & Wales. The training 
of all teachers for service in publicly maintained and grant-aided schools 
in England and Wales is the responsibility of eighteen Area Training 
Organizations. An A. T. O. comprises all the teacher training establish¬ 
ments recognized by the Ministry of Education within a given geogra¬ 
phical area around a university city, and is centred upon that city. It 
is responsible for in-service as well as initial training* and is further 
charged to provide a centre* suitably equipped with conference rooms* 
library, and so on, for the benefit of all teachers in the public service 
within its area* and to initiate and encourage research* investigations 
conferences and courses on educational matters. 


All A. T. O/s except three (shortly to be reduced to two) arc 
administratively the responsibility of the unive^ity or university collep 
in their area* and the expenditure on the A. T. O. is included in the 
crant made to the university by the British Treasury through the 
Universities Grants Committee. The university or university college 
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appoints a Delegacy (as for all other of its faculties) whose business it Is 
to watch over the working of the A. T, O. and present periodic reports 
upon this to the university Senate—again, precisely like any other 
Delegacy. 


All acts of policy recommended by the Governing Body of the 
A. T. O. have to be confirmed by the Senate, or. in the case of recommen* 
dations involving finance, by the university Court or Council. It is 
tacitly assumed, and so far as we know has always been the case, that 
this approval is purely formal. 

Subject to the above proviso, the direction and control of an A.T.O. 
is vested in a Board of Governors representative of ail parties concerned 
with the training of teachers within the area : the University, or 
University College, the training establishments which are constituent 
members of the A. T. O., the Local Education Authorities whose areas 
are Governed (an L. E. A. may be represented on more than one 
A. T. O.), and either the major professional associations of teachers or 
^ area. The administrative structures of the 

A. T. O. s vary in detail but two elements under the direction of the 
Governing Body of the A. T. O. arc constant: the Professional Board 
consisting of the principals of the constituent training establishments 
a^^d representauves of the university, and of the L. E. A/s ; and the 
boards of Studies—one for each subject—on which sit authorities on the 
various subjects appointed by the training establishments and one or two 
university representatives. 


. The function of the Boards of Studies is to draw up and revise 

proerammA^'’^ f P''o'«ssiona] B^rd to correlate standards and 
fhp ’ u f generally, to survey the policy for the areas. Within 

constituent training establishment 

cSrmiLl . of admissions, programmes, curri- 

cula, methods and examinations or other forms of testing. The A T O 

recommeidfng themlo the 

p.rabfe: ^ales shall be eom- 

fuKCtion i, is periodicaUy to reLw\tis ma«e 7 "“^ 
keeping standards comparable h I' ■ a^dibonal aid to 

between the areas, of external iam!n interflow, by invitation, 

noted that, apart from the assessors. It should be 

t«chers■^ the Ministry of EduSSinTi^n^ students as "qualifi^ 
d^retamn of teacher training. RepmsenStiv^ 

p‘M'^Pectors) do occasionally by invitatio^ ‘be. ^^‘njstry (usually 

Profes.„„al Boards or Boards of s';udres^^fal"goTs.f„Tosr\XS t 
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29. Establithment of OrganizaHons like the A. T. O.’t. We feel 
that the establishment in India of organizations similar to the A. T. O.’s 
which will be fully representative of all appropriate interests and which 
will function within the orbit of a university or universities will put all 
teacher training on a stable basis, on the one hand, and will link it up 
with schools effectively, on the other. 

Three alternatives appear possible and the individual states and 
universities might consider the feasibility of adopting one of these. 

(0 There should be one A. T. O. connected with each affiliating 
university in a State and it should comprise all teacher training 
institutions within the geographical area over which the 
jurisdiction of the university extends. This would mean the 
existence of more than one T. O. in a State if the number 
of universities in a State is more than one. The A. T. O. s 
should be composed of all appropriate intcrc'^ls. 

(li) The second alternative would he to have one A. T O. in each 
State irrespective of the number of universities in the state 
with the different universities agreeing to combine for the 
purpose. These would comprise all the teacher training 
institutions within a State and would again be composed of all 
appropriate interests. 

(ill) The third alternative would be to make the A. T. O.’s into 
independent bodies, created by law, and composed of appro¬ 
priate interests'including the universities. 

The membership of the A. T. O. will depend on which of the 
three alternatives is accepted. All that is important is that the univer¬ 
sity, the dcpailmcnt of education, training institutions. Schools and 
teachers’ organizations will all be represented. 

The functions of an A. T. O. will be — 

(i) to frame schemes and syllabuses for the training of graduate 
and undergraduate teachers and to revise them as and when 
necessary ; 

(ii) to draw up conditions for the recognition of training institutions 
and to supervise and guide their work ; 

(iii) to draw up schemes of examinations and other means of 
evaluation ; 

(iu) to deal with all matters pertaining to teacher training ; 

(u) to provide an educational centre and a library open to all 
teachers and other people interested in education in the area ; 

(vi) to provide facilities for in-service training ; 

(vii) to initiate, undertake and encourage educational research, 
investigations and experiments. 
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We recommend for the consideration of State departments of education 
and universities the possibility of setting up area training organizatior^ 
which will integrate^ control and supervise all training of teachers in their 
respective areas. 


30 . The Functions of Traminor InslitaHons. In the light of this 
discussion* the role and functions of training institutions can be seen 
clearly. A fully developed training institution has three main functions— 

(t) the training of teachers—initial and in-service ; 

(ti) service to schools and the community ; 

(iii) research and experimentation. 

The first of these functions is paramount, but the other two 
functions arc equally necessary and, if fulfilled adequately, will enable 
the trarning institutions to carry out its first and primary function more 
effectively. It is necessary, therefore, (hat a training institution should 
make every possible effart to develop its resources in personnel, organi- 
zation and equipment to the point where it can effectively perform the 
other functions of service and rascarch in addition to its function of 
training teachers. 

The training institutions hold the major key to the solution of many 
problems connected with the improvement of education. Theirs is the 
opportunity and the responsibility not only for developing educational 
leadership but also for providing leadership. They must be ahead of 
present needs and must not only concern themselves with providing the 
kind of training and service required to help the schools of today* as 

they are, but must also envisage the needs of the schools of tomorrow* 
as they should be. 


We recommend that training institutions, in addition to their obvious 
y <i<^^ote then service to the schools 

the community and to research and experimentation in education. 


_ the question of the staffing and 

training institutions. ^ 


equipment 



i_ Staffs of TroioiOff iDStitutinns Xrt 

up the question of staffing first, we believe that the greatest possible care 
needs to be taken in the selection of the staff of the trainin^n 

which, more than everything else, determines the quality oMh^ traffiln!! 
that.can be given by the institution. qu-my 01 the training 
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32. Adequate Sirtngth of Staff. If training colleges are tC 
perform effectively their triple function of teacher training, service and 
research, they need to be adequately staffed both in quality and in 
numbers. The vast majority of training colleges in India today are 
barely staffed for fulfilling the first function of teacher training ; and it 
is asking too much to expect them to conduct research and to render 
ocher forms of ser\'ice. At present, it often happens that when the 
number of courses conducted by a college is increased, it does not 
receive the needed addition to its staff. The staffing should keep pace 
with added responsibilities. 

In view of the increasing responsibilities of training colleges we 
recommend a more liberal staffing policy. 

We recognize that addicionai teachers for the training colleges 
will be drawn from thes;h>a!s far the most part, and that to this extent 
schools miy lose same ol their best teachers. We believe, however, 
that such loss would be merely temporary for any school and, in the 
long run, this policy will be of advantage to the school as well as to the 
college. 


33. Salaries of TrainiDg College Teachers. It is a common 
practice for teachers in secondary training colleges to be recruited on 
the same initial salary as teachers in arts and science colleges. A large 
number of persons recruited to teach in training colleges possess, at the 
time of recruitment, higher academic qualifications than lecturers 
recruited to arts and science colleges. In addition to a Master's 
degree m arts or science they possess a degree in education (B.T., B.Ed. 

or even M. Ed.). They have also spent some time teaching in school or 
in college. 

that training colL'ge teachers because of their hisher 
qualifications be given a hi<'her initial salary than other college teachers. 


Pl.» Status for Teachers of Arts, Crafts, Music and 

colleges in India teachers of art 
crafts, music and physical education receive a lower salary grade thaii 
^er members of the teaching staff. We disagree with this practice 
we art crafts, music and physical education as or^par 

-Ejects shoSrd' 

p/tydc^'eduSru,; T'" 

in this country Me taLe^atd^ *eqmpS'to"f”’ . institutions 

13 more true of institutions preLn^lr^riHl function effectively. This 

.■tan of institutions preparing tei'h^ 7 „“tcondl' 4 '^rolr 
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consider the following items of equipment as essential for a training 
institution :— 

(i) A select, up-to-date and growing library of books of general 
and professional interest with a good reference section as 
well as a section of suitable school texts. We do not favour 
the prescription of tcxibccks lor use in training colleges, 
and therefore would not recommend the practice of having too 
many copies ot the same book. In every fctatc some select 
training inbiiiufions may be more liberally equipped with 
books on pedagogy which may be made available on loan to 
the other institutions. 


(ii) At least a dozen selected journals, both Indian and foreign, on 
education and psychology, as well as some journals of general 
interest. 

{ill) An adequate collection of tests and testing material. 

(iv) Audio-visual apparatus : at least one cinc-projcctor, one film¬ 
strip projector, an epidiascope, and a linguaphone. 

(v) An adequate collection of maps, chans, pictures, models and 
other leaching aids. 


(ui) Well-equipped art and craft rooms. 

(vh) A science bboratory adequately equipped to permit t he 
conduct of experiments by student teachers. 


fviii) An assembly hall fitted with a proper stage and some stage 
^ properties to enable student teachers to conduct their various 

co-curricubr activities. 


(ix) Adequate equipment for physical education activities and 
games. 


36. Residential Training College,. 

India and in the other countries visited liave confirmed us in the Leliet 
lhal rcsidcmial training institutions efler a much belter opportunity 

for the social education of teachers than do day Tetivto 

because of their ampler and richer provision of closer 

and opportunities for community scrv.ee but is 

personal relationship between the faculty and the 

nossiblc in such institutions. The Commission has emphasizca rno 
first of these two advantages of a residential institution ; we wish 
an equal emphasis on the second. 


Therefore. u 7 n 7 c u-c endorse the 
25. r- collcf’cs 

facilities for their trainees, we fuuhcr 
should also be provided for all members 
0/ troininff colleges. 


Commission's recommendation (R^- 
should provide adequate residential 
recommend that residential facilities 
of the teaching stajf on t/ic premises 
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Most basic training institutions provide suchTfacilities today with 
great benefit to their students. We should like to see the same facilities 
provided by the other training institutions. 


INITIAL TRAINING 

37. Admission and Tuition Fees. We agree with the Com¬ 
mission’s recommendation (Rec. 24. p. 176) that no fees should be 
charged in training colleges, that teachers who. arc in service should be 
paid their full salary during the period of -training, and that other 
trainees not entitled to receive a salary should be given suitable stipends 
by the state. 


We feel that a note of caution is necessary regarding some possible 

implications of the first part of the recommendation. We noted on our 
tour in India that, generally speaking, in the States which allowed 
tuition fees to be charged there was a sufficient number of training 
colleges, many of them private, to cope with the present needs for trained 
teachers ; whereas in States where no tuition fees were charged the 
existing institutions (which, as a rule, were government colleges) were 
totally inadequate to cope w'lth the needs and so many untrained teachers 
wntinued to work in the schools. If the abolition of tuition fees in 
training co leges is to lead to Iimicing the facilities for training, it would 
considerably hamper the expansion of secondary education and would 
by Itself, be a retrograde step. We, therefore, urge that the StatM 
^sume the responsibility of ensuring that sufficient training facilities 
t ^ growing need. This could be done by®the Srates 

(1) establishing more training colleges, (li) expanding the existing onS 

by a proportionate increase in the staff and equipment and (if) giWno 

of “If fesh 

admitted to training colleges Wa foind fi?r, if graduates to be 

were a number of Sntrainid tea^erlTo^kinJ^k 

mg colleges selected almost all their studemJ fVifm ? ' i!’® 

even able fresh graduates had nn r i! • these, and 

In our opinion it is as essential for tlie effickn?v of 

fession that enthusiastic young men and i, ^ Pro- 

is that untrained teachers already 

tunnies for early training. ^ service should be given oppor- 

expanded ’t^provideVd^equate sZW7or"'TrT— facilities be 

”^eded m the profession Jid th^t progmmm^ Tl graduates 

be U,„ year, i„ the ease of unde°U‘du^‘^“<, 
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of graduates. We think, however, that the period of training for 
both categories of teachers sliould be extended as circumstances permit. 

The courses of study should comprise : — 

(0 Theory ; 

(n) Practice Teaclung ; aiid 

(tii) Other Practical Activities. 

3S. Prci'aratioD for the Immediate Work of Teachiog. We 
recommend that the initial course of training should be so framed as to 
prepare the student adequately for the immediate work of teaching. 

The course in theory should be so planned that along with giving 
the student a grounding in ihc philosophy, the history and the science 
of education, it forms a proper basis for the practice of teaching. This 
is especially significant in connection with subjects like educational 
psychology, experimental psychology and history of education in India. 
The course in educational psychology should emphasize the practical 
and specifically educational aspects, such as learning, social psychology, 
mental hygiene, and other classroom applications of psychology. Wc 
feel that the study ot the history of education, as a separate subject, 
may be optional at the graduate as well as the undergraduate level, 
intended only for those especially interested in it. For ihi majority of 
students, it would serve their purps'ise if the>' studied the devclopmcMii 
of educational thought and the growth of the Indian educational sys^m 
in broad outlines as pari of die current problems of education in India. 
Similarly, expcnrr.cntal {"sycholocy as a separate course may be taken 
as an optional subject by those who are especially interested in that 
aspect of psychology. 


With regard to the school subjects, we suggest that undergraduates 
who take a two years' course of training should study these subjects 
with the methods of teaching them. In the case of graduates, it should 
be ensured that they have a sound knowledge of the subjects they 
for teaching. It m.iy be ncccssar>* for them to make a further study of 
subjects like social studies or geography which may not figure in tnc 
university curriculum. 

30. Emphasis on practicable Techniques and Methods. Wc 
recommend that training inshfutionf slioufd be careful not to advocate 
methods and techniques of teaching that arc impracticable and unrealistic. 


The methods advocated by them should be capable ol 
in the day to day work of the schools. The right kmd ot practice 

teaching the use of a demonstration school and the active participation 

of the ukining college staff in the work of the school arc some ot the 
poLible means of making the teaching of methods prac .cable and 
?eahlri!c The course ,n methods should explain and ‘^emons ra e 
principles of good methodology and should aim at giving le e 
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teacher a wide variety of skills and techniques- The student should 
be left free to develop his own methods, suited to his abilities and his 
persondlity. Insistence on the use of uniform or stereotyped methods 
is not in keeping with the concept of creative teaching.. 


40. Practice Teacbing:. We see the need for some continuity in 
practice teaching and recommend the system of block practice with proper 
arrangements for stipcri’ision and guidance. 

Students should get sufficient practice in teaching as part of their 
training. Practice teaching should be arranged in good secondary 
schools. It should follow a prePminary period of observation of the 
v.ork of e.sperienccd teachers along with some detailed child study. It 
diould be as much on the lines of normal teaching work as possible. 

I Jie practice of requiring u set number of lessons to be given bv each 
tr.iincc IS r,.n calculated to give experience of work under normal 
i. iului-.ns. Pnctice teaching should be ccniinuous. e.xtcnding over a 
r.r cd often to twelve weeks at least, the student tcaclier being expected 
to c.-'fp. appro ximstcly half the load if a regular teacher. During the 

participating in the life of the 
school, helping With co-curncuiir activities, taking part in staff con- 
lercnccs, etc. In the Umced Kingdom and the United States we saw 
that in most instances students under training identified themselves 

with tiaming institutions. Without the active w-oDerS of ® 
.ffeake. School, should re ilc ,h°l hcv ''“"y 

selves by co-operating with training Jnfri r ^ ® to them- 

teachers whose services they will subsco«?enrV°"® preparation of 

menis of education -sb.ould do all in ow« 

stand their responsibilities in this matter With thl^ t 

area training organizations we expect that surh .. fstablishment of 

more easily achieved. ^ understanding will be 


that training institutions be encourae^ to IrtJnZ recoTimend 

^'here. among other things. experSts i 

progressive methods of teaching are used ”7'^“ construction 

should not be fettered by rules andreeulatTo,^’ .w ^ l^eriwnslratwn schools 
be given freedom in matters of methol aZd currTcu]T ^ 

T 


cotUd show how 

P-ice. The school would be t^d 
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centre rather than as a practising school. Besides observing the work of 
regular teachers, student teachers could assist in remedial work, in 
testing programmes and in other work undertaken by the school. The 
school should be staffed with teachers with a progressive outlook and 
the training college staff should be actively associated with it, not merely 
in directing its work but in participating in it. Such schools could also 
become centres of observation for teachers in service who could be 
shown their methods and facilities. 

42. Other Practical Activities. We recommend that training 
institutions expand their programmes of practical training to include other 
activities beside actual classroom teaching which teachers will be called upon 
to perform as part of their tvork. 


Besides practice teaching a great deal of other types of practical 
work must 6nd a place in the training programme if it is to be a real 
preparation for the many-sided work that a trained teacher will be called 
upon to do. The programme of the practical work can very profitably 
include the following types of activities : 

(t) guidance and counselling—preparation of cumulative record 
cards ; 

(ii) library work ; 

(iti) preparation and administration of new-type tests : 

(iv) preparation of teaching aids —charts, friezes, models, roll-up 
blackboards, etc.. 

(v) a craft : 

(ut) use of audio-visual aids ; 

(vii) practical aspects of health, citizenship and physical education ; 
(viii) supervision and organization of co-curricular activities. 

In view of the importance of co-curricu|ar activities in schools, we 
wish to deal with the question in greater detail. 


The Place of Co-Curricular Activities. If co-curricular activities 
are to find a proper place in the secondary- school curnculumthey should 
find the same proper place in the curriculum 

Student teachers need to be provided 'viih opportun.lics for participation 

in co-curricular activities, and. what is still more important, they nave 

to be helped to acquire the knowledge and the ability guide and 

direct such activities in school when they become teachers. 

that they will need specific instruction and direction m 

and conduct of such activities. For this reason 

curricular programme of a training institution cannot be left 

the student body. However, great care has to be exercised to see that 
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the direction given by tbe faculty is not overdone and that 
the student teachers are not denied opportunities of helping themselves 
whenever and to the maximum extent they can. If the educational 
and pedagogical values of such a programme are to be stressed, it has 
to be a carefully planned programme, prepared well in advance, and 
providing as much variety and choice as possible to cater to the indivi¬ 
dual interests and talents of the students. A recent survey of the co- 
curricular activities which are being variously attempted in training 
colleges in India produced the following list of activities :— 

(j) debates, lectures, symposia, and study circles ; 

(ii) mock courts, mock parliaments and brains trusts ; 

(iii) weekly wall magazine, periodical bulletin or newsletter, and 
aimual magazine ; 

(iv) dramatics and elocution ; 

(v) mushairas and kevi sammelans ; 

(vi) hobbies, like photography and painting ; 

(vii) gardening ; 

(wiii) sports and games (indoor as well as outdoor) ; 

(ix) scouting (or rovering) and guiding ; 

(x) camps : 

(xi) excursions, educational visits, picnics and hikes, socials and 
parties; 


(xii) observance of national days (like Independence 
Republic Day); 


Day and 


(xiii) birthdays of great men, anniversaries, etc, ; 
(xiv) social service in different forms ; 

(w) Red Cross activities. 


However, an effort should be made to provide for a« Iaroi» a 
S’r”p««cipS‘.' .W " e” <>Pp“ 
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oprorlunities for co-operative cnd»'av,nir. Hobbies like photography 
and painting belong to a third category of activities which must be 
specially encouraged ; they provide useful and enjoyable forms of leisure 
time occupation. It is also possible that some teachers* colleges would 
need to include in their programme other activities which are not given 
in the above list but which have a local significance or winch minister to 
the special needs of the local community. 

TrainiDg in Co-curricular Activities. In addition to the provision 
of a rich programme of co-curricular «tctivities, the Commission has 
recommended (p. 169^ that *'cvery student teacher should have special 
training in one or other of the co-curricular activities.’* In endorsing 
this recomn'icndaiion wc suggest that short courses be provided in 
every training college for student teachers with special aptitudes in any 
of the co-curricular activities. Such courses would prepare them for 
planiiing and conducting these activities which form a necessary part of 
citizenship education in schools. 

The Place of Crafts. As regards crafis, we arc of the opinion that ^ 
a crait sl^outd be a compulsory subject in the two years' course of train¬ 
ing UfV undcrgradmi ;s, even though all of them may not be required 
to ie.-ch a cralt in school. In the case of graduates wc feel that it will 
not normally be po:>siblc to achieve significant skill in a craft during a 
year s coiir.se ot training which is otherwise quite full. However, 
because uf the \ aluc of manual w-irk wc consider that craftwork in some 
form is desirable at this stage too, even if it largely takes the form of 
preparing models and other teaching aids in connection with work in 
other fields of the cuiriculum. 

Developing the Aesthetic Sense. In the section on the Curriculum 
later in this report, we refer to one sad feature of the vast majority 
of schools in India,—namely, the lack of a sense of beauty. VVe found 
little conscious effort on the part of teachers and school authorities to 
introduce into their schools an atmosphere of warmth and beauty. Wc 
slioiitd here like to draw the special attention of training institutions to 
their responsibility in the matter and to suggest to them the inclusion 
of school and classroom decoration as a practical activity for student 
teachers. One item that could very profitably bo included in the train- 
iriq college syllabus in art and craft is the preparation of pictures, 
plaques, pottery, sculpture and other materials which can serve as 
classroom decorations. 

Student teachers should be helped to acquire a keen aesthetic 
sense, which not only lends them to strive actively for order and beauty 
in their schools and classrooms but also to inculcate in their pupils an 
awareness and an appreciation of the beautiful in the things they see 
around them. But to be able to achieve this objective one thing is 
obviou'^ly essential: the training institutions themselves should be places 
diffusing beauty and cheer on every side. 

Need for Better Methodf of Teaching and fiducatioti. A question 
mav be asked whether a training course of this type is not likely to be 
too l.c.nw. We would like to point out that the hcavincs.s of the course 
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depends not so much on the comprehensiveness of the curriculum as 
on (i) the methods used during training and (ii) the nature of the 
examination. 


43. Methods iDvolving Student Partxcipation. W'c recommend a 
greater use by training institutions of teaching methods involving active 
participation by students. 


Training institutions should avoid using spoon-feeding methods 
which treat the student as a passive recipient and which lead to a lot of 
cramming. Students must be stimulated to read and study critically 
and to think for themselves. All the work should be directed to this 
end. Lectures should be few and thought provoking and should be 
supplemented by a systematic programme of assignments, seminars, 
discussion.s and tutorials, in which the students participate actively in 
discussing general problems of curriculum construction and school 
organisation as well as individual and common problems arising out of 
their practice teaching and other curricular and co-curricular work. The 
practice followed in some training institutions in India of getting students 
to review suitable books on education seems to be excellent at the 
graduate level. We believe that it is the responsibility of the staffs of 
training instiiutions to set an example of good teaching methods in 
their own methods and procedures 


44- Evaluation in Trainmg College*. One of the principal factors 
if not the most irnportam factor, re.sponsible for much of the unmeaning* 
ful work that IS being done in our training colleges today is the prevalent 
system of cx.imination, which dominates the work of the colleoec 

initiative and spontaneity of thel? 
staffs. With the creation of area training organisations, as recommended 
by us, It should be possible to modify this system. 


V/e recommend t/iat the tTdiumg institutions themselves assess the 

. ® ‘I! ‘ theoretical studies and in the practice of 

.h.. pToper''s- 

restricted only to the end of the training period. bSt would be ^ 

at any time during the year. Advief irimpr^ving X curricu 

minHnmaintaining standaH? would b/ 

pnncipaf function of such supervision* wouia be the 

c,cdi.'"hLp1d"Ce qualifications, 

his period of training. We arc of course of 

examim^tion of the kind that generally terminal 

a candidate’.s ability as a tcic}??r • n today does not measure 

We should nke"oL ",l'^VphaT’sWfted'f'''' 

unde, ..p,sc,„.. .rsSS ,i!:f'.:: TacS 
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S’ “n- 

a^u™-es?'an^d''i^:,:,"„a;^nd ^ 

U. J=S.aSrl.“ 

I couV/p'^ ? Sraduction from high schooV lUs 

a course of concurrent general and profession?] education leadins to 

advantages li the Lst 

ffti^r h k t ^°u ® integration ol the teacher s general education 

fn wlnch^ the "rea^.h framing : the study of the subjects 

nwh^h the teacher IS specializing to teach can be approached from 

the point .4 view of the actual needs of schools. Secoidlv. the lengdl 

ti imt5 ar'^'io^‘^®‘nstitutions a much longer time 
to impart to their students an enthusiasm for and a devotion to the 

profession. Then. ,t permits a greater flexibility for spreading iut 

the practical aspects ol the training such as child study, observation 

advlntaie^L n"'^ Practice teaching. What is perhaps^ the greatest 
m^r dfufi^tK plenty of time for the student 

last ti^ th^^reirh V " teaciiing. It also makes it 

thl hwi .h ® ^ to encouraging and helping those students 

Zhn.r/Ll of a good teacher and discouraging those 

who are lacking m such potentialities. ® 

r .n tee iccvmmind that expetimcnts fee 

conducted leif/i courses oj this nature that provide a concurrent general and 
professional education Jor secondary school teachers spread over a period of 


The training of certain types of 
teachers tends to be neglected in the present set-up 


We recommend that special attention be paid to the provision of the 
Tight type of professional training to i) language teachers, li) teachers of 
technical and vocational subjects, m) teachers of crafts, if) teachers of 
art and nmsic. and v) teachers of physical education. VUe further recom¬ 
mend that these teachers be frdiiicd along with teachers of other 
subjects. 


47 - Language Teacher*. We should like to lay special stress 
on the training of language teachers, specially of teachers of Hindi 
aitd the regional languages. In the Indian situation, most children 
wi have to Jearn at least two languages, and a s ubslantial number 
wij learn or four. In view of this it is essential that language 

teachers should be properly equipped for their job. as regards both 
matter and method, so that their pupils may derive the ulm«'st benefit 
from their tcachmg and reach worthy standards of attainment without 
any waste of effort and energy. Wc noticed that language teaching 
received scant attention in many training colleges in India ; we also 
noticed that in many school* teachers were assigned to teach a language 
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without regard to their academic or professional qualihcations in the 
subject Because of the very great importance of language teaching 
m Indian schools, special attention needs to be given to the preparation 
tochers. Not only must training institutions be staffed 
with higWy qualified language teachers, but they must also be adequately 
equipped with books and audio-visual aids. 

Vi/e recommend that every training I'nrtitufiofi make specific and ade¬ 
quate proinston for language te^hmg. 

48. Teachers of Technical and Vocational Sobjects. In our 
opinion teachers of these subjects need at least a year's training after 
graduation as do teachers of other subjects like history, geography, 
science and mathematics. In institution where teachers of these subjects 
arc trained, student teachers should be able to offer their special subjects 
for practice teaching. This mean that schools with that particular bias 
should be available for practice teaching and that arrangements should 
be made for trained teachers in these subjects to guide the students 
under training and to supervise their practice teaching. 


We recommend that training institutions in any convenient area share 
the responsibility of training teachers of technical and vocatiom] subjects. 
Because of the expensive equipment and special school facilities reauired for 
such training, tt would neither be possible nor advisable for every training 
college to provide courses in more than one or two of these subjects. ^ 

As an emergency measure to meet the urgent demand for teachers 

of these subjects, shorter intensive courses in teaching methods mav 
be organized as recommended by the Commission. (Rec. 22* d, 176 5 ^ 
also cur suggestions on in-service training in this connection). 

Gmiin^r Teachers for teaching crafts under 

Group C (Cf. the Commiwion s Report, p. 87) need to achieve creater 
proficiency m the craft than is evidenced at present. They should 
be trained along wnhother teachers in the two-year training^coUeees 
to which weU.equipped workshops should be attached. They shouIH 

foVc interest in anS^'tftude 

-su-a Txx sxssi 



A little later in this section we have some more suggestions to 
offer on in*service training for craft teachers. 

50. Teachers of Art aod Music. At present, teachers of these 
subjects appear to receive very inadequate professional training. It is 
desirable that teachers of these subjects should receive their 
professional training along with teachers of other subjects and that 
they should be selected for admission on the basis of their skill and 
their qualifications in their special fields. 

We recommend that m the appointment of art and mu^ic teachers on the 
staff of training institutions care be taken to select persons who are primarily 
artists and who have also had adequate training m the methodology of their 
subject. 

51. Teachers of Physical E^ucaitoo. Although physical education 
will be a compulsory activity lor all teachers in both the one-year and 
two-year training courses, physical education teachers will require 
more intensive training in their special held. At present, such training 
is provided mostly in special colleges or institutes of physical education. 

We recommend that training Jor physical education teachers be 
provided in the regular training snititution for teachers, prcjcrably in a 
two-year course. To provide training of a more advanced type such as will be 
required by those desiring to qualify as physical instructors m training 
institutions or as directors or inspectors of physical education, we recommend 
that All*India Training Centres in Physical Education be established, as 
envisaged by the Commission {Rec. it, p. 143). 

Not al! training institutions need provide courses for teachers on 
physical education. The provision should be commensurate with the 
need for such teachers and should be made only in those institutions 
which can provide the special equipment required for the purpose. 

52. Teachers for Rural Areas. Wc have already discussed the 
question of recruiting teachers for the rural schools and suggested some 
steps for meeting the difficulties experienced today. We here offer a 
few suggestions for the training of rural teachers. 

We recommend as a necessary first step the location of a certain 
proportion of all training institutions in the rural areas. We would especially 
recommend for these areas the type of training institutions that give 
concurrently a general education and a professional training. 

These institutions should undertake the preparation ol teachers 
for every school level. They should offer courses suitable for each one 
of the three stages: lower elementary (or primary) higher elementary 
(or middle), high and higher secondary. There are already a number of 
basic training institutions in the rural areas ; and so there is no rc.ison 
why institutions for the preparation of teachers for the secondary 
schools should not be opened too. The only difficulty that we can 
see is the difficulty of making available within a convenient 
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range an adequate number of secondary schools of the rieht kind for 
practice teachmg. This difficulty can be met. however, by attachi^^^^ 
the student teachers to suitable schools for some length of time and 

in Whth they "■<'> •>'= communi.iea 

f„ll« “■^'"‘''5 institutions need to be very care- 
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opportunity provided for them to consult the latest books and magazines 
and to see new teaching aids. A well organized library and exhibition 
will be a \aluable adjunct to any such course. 

The staft for an in-service training course should be carefully select¬ 
ed* attention being paid especidliy to their personal qualities and their 
professional experience. 1 hey should be capable of making an elTeciivc 
use of the seminar and discussion techniques since these will be the chiet 
methods used in such courses* 


S3. Special In-'Service Trainiog Courses. If the recommenda¬ 
tions ol the becondary Lducation Commission in respect of the 
curriculum are to be implemented, special in-service training program¬ 
mes will be necessary at once lor (i) teachers of crafts under Croup C, 
and (ii) teachers of crafts and technical subjects under Group D. 

We recommend that for training teachers in service to teach crafts 
under Group ‘C" special short term couTs^es be organized^ These may j?e 
arranged either in teacher training or technical institutions or at special 
centres set up for the purpose. For teachers of technical, vocational and 
other special subjects, who are already in service 6id who have not been 
trained, we recommend short intcnsiw courses in the theory and practice oj 
education. 

In addition, we would like to suggest that for better leaching 
the crafts in the schools master craftsmen from the neighbourhood 
should be invited to set up their shops on the premises of the schools to 
serve as models both to the pupils and to the trained cralt teachers. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES 

54. Need for Wide Variety of Post-Graduate Courses, Besides 
special intensive courses and regular refresher courses there is need also 
for systematic post-graduate work as part of in-scrvice training. 


In view of the highly specialized personnel in the field of ediicdfion t/iat 
tn» be required in increasing numbers, we recommend that colleges 

organize post-graduate courses in a wide variety of specialized fields. 


We are not thinking so much of the Master of Education course 
which will remain a general course in education on a higher level han 
the first course for secondary teachers. We are thinking more of 
leading to a diploma in a special field like administration, vocational 
guidance, mental hygiene and child guidance, audio-visual education, 
teacher education, social education or mental measurements. 


We envisage the possibility of training colleges inviting experts m 
these various fields to assist them in conducting some of these courses. 

In this connection, we wish to refer more at lerigih to educational 

administration. In our opinion, an educational aicnjn.strator needs a 
specialized training for his job. Such training should be both theoretical 
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and practical. Among other things, an educational administrator needs 
to know the educational legislation of his own State as well as of the 
Centre. He needs to know the administrative set-up of education in his 
state. He needs to know the several responsibilities for education of 
the Centre, the State and the local bodies, as also the role of private 
enterprise, both actual and potential in education. He needs to have 
technical knowledge in such special fields as educational linaace* the 
construction of school buildings, and school equipment. He neeJs to 
be generally aware of the problems of organization and administration 
of elementary, secondary and collegiate education, but also to have a 
special insight into the problems of that stage of education with which 
he is most directly concerned. He muse know how to supervise schools 
and be able to guide and assist schools in developing curricula, keeping 
records of pupils, etc. Not all this knowledge can be acquired through 
theoretical studies alone ; much of it will have to be acquired through 
practical experience. Hence, ii\ the training of educational administra¬ 
tors, there should be specific provision for work as prob.i‘.ioners under 
experienced administrative orticers. 

55- The M. Ed. Course. We recommend that in the Master of 
Education course there should be provision for some origin^/ research or 
experimentation in education. We recommend also the practice followed in 
some Indian Universities of including in the Master of Education course a 
paper on the niet/iodo/ogy of educational research. 


If one of the purposes of the Master of Education course is. as 
the Commission says(p. 172), cultivate aptitude for research so that 
experiments in new methods and techniques in education suited to the 
country and the community may be undertaken/* we think that it is 
necessary to do so both by offering a theoretical course in the subject 
and by requiring an original piece ot research howsoever limited in 
scope. Recognizing the limitation of time factor, we suggest that care 
be exercised m the choice of topics for research* 


i • Research Degrc? in Education* We recommend that 

tramwg colleges and universities encourage higher research in education by 
making provision for the Doctors degree in education. 


As the Master s degree in almost all the Indian universities is 
called the Master of Education (M. Ed) degree, the Doctor’s decree 
could most appropriately be called the Doctor of Education (D Ed) 


57 - 

university 


University Faculty of Education. We recommend 
should have a separate faculty of education. 
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SERVICE TO SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY 

The second function of training institutions is that of service to 
schools and the community. We agree with the Commission's 
suggestion (p. 169) that the staffs of training colleges should "serve as 
consultants to a school or group of schools conducting some programme 
of improvement." 

We should like to suggest a few ways in which training institutions 
can serve the schools and the community : 

(i) provision of an advisory or counselling service to schools ; 

(ii) provision to individuals or organised groups of field w'orkers 
in education of access to such college facilities as libraries and 
laboratories : 

(ni) participation by members of the staff and the student body 
in such community activities as forums and other enterprises 
having a broadly educational aim ; 

(iv) provision of opportunities to practising teachers to observe 
the working of the demonstration schools conducted by the 
training institutions ; 

(v) collaboration in the production of pamphlets of practical 
use to teachers in schools, either on problems connected with 
the general orcanization of schools or on problems connected 
with the teaching of special subjects, 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

We look upon research in education as the third function of 
training institutions and agree with the Commission's suggestion (p. i 70) 
that ‘'the training college should in essence be not merely a college for 
training teachers, but an institution for research work in all aspects of 
padagogy." 

Research may be conducted by members of the staffs of training 
institutions independently or in collaboration w^ith teachers from schools, 
ft may also take the form of investigations by advanced research students 
under the guidance of the members of the staff. 

For collection of statistical data as well as other data which will serve 
as the bases for the framing of educational policies, a training college 
will not be the most suitable agency. Such research should be conducted 
by the state department of education. In the section of this report on 
Adminisiration, Control and Finance we have recommended that each 
state should have adequate professional personnel attached to the office 
of the Director of Education for this purpose. However, the services 
of individual members of staffs of training institutions may be enlisted 
for such work. The data collcctad should be made available to any 
research w'orker w ho needs it in connection with his own investigations, 
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The survey type of research again, would generally be a function of the 
state department, and here also assistance of individual members of the 
staffs of training colleges would be helpful. 

Besides assistance in such investigations, training institutions should 
undertake research that is directly connected with pedagogy and child 
development. Some examples of such research are ; 


(») research having the purpose of improving curricula and 
syllabuses in schools and training colleges : 

(ii) research having the purpose of judging the efficiency of 
different methods and techniques ; 

(iii) research in devising and standardising objective tests of various 
types, specially those that will be helpful in (i) teacher selection 
at various levels, (ii) selection of 'pupils for various types of 
courses and (iii) guidance to pupils. 

(iw) case studies of children ; 

(v) studies of problems of backward children : 


(vi) studies of problems of gifted children ; 
(nil) studies of children's interests ; 


(viu) studies of children’s needs in different communities ; 

(tx) preparation of materials such as vocabulary tests, structural 
linguistic materials and social studies units ; 

(x) studies of textbooks and children’s reading materials. 

Although publication of literature can at best be a perioheral 

activity of a traming institution, training colleges could well engage 

* in the preparation of materials (suitable for publication) that 
would be useful to teachers and pupils. Huoiicaiion; mat 

ccnf= 

We regard the three functions of a training institution—tramUn 
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ORGANIZATION, CONTENT AND METHODS 
A. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The Twofcld Aim. Behind all planned educational activity there 
lie, whether consciouj^ly formulated or not, ■I’^sumptions about values 
and aims. An educational system thus reflects values and aims that 
are commonly accepted in the society it serves, and a particular educa* 
tionai institution reflects the outlook of those that shape its life It has 
been a source of encouragement to us to find ourselves at home in good 
educational establishments in every country we studied, since that points 
to consensus about human values. 

In reflecting on our experiences, we recognize that wherever 
we have seen what appeared to us to be fine education, it has reflected 
the sam.c two broad aims and the attempt to bring them into fruitful 
svnthcsis. We find the same two aims in the Commission's Report, 
The first arises our of concern for the individual the second out of 
concern for something beyond the individual. 


Development of the Individual. The first aim may be described 
as (1;C full, harmonious developnKnt ol every child entrusted to the 
educational system and liclping him to find his feet in the world and 
manage his life This aim runs through the whole of the Commission’s 
Report and motivates many of its important recommendations. 


The Commission sub-divides this general aim into the nurture 
of body, mind and spirit, or, to put in in an »thcr way. the child's physical, 
intellectual-ind emoiion«il growth iscc particuliJily ^ j.. 20-21, 28, 74 - 75 )‘ 
Spelling otit the aim in further detail, the Comnussjcn declares that the 
present bcoki-'h cuinculum should be reconsiiucled so as to provide for 
all of the following : growth of the body ai.d development of physical 
and mental health ; building of character .md growth of social lesponsi- 
hilitv. indeed, of a '‘p'ission for social ju>tice" ; intellectual development 
issuinn in knowledge and unJeustanding as well as the power of 
independent ohscrvulion and thought ; development of practical ar.d 
constructive abilities ; release and aitieukii.* n ol crccUivc forces or. as it 
may also be put, development ol the .itlist in each human being. 


Whether phrased as above or in other words, we traced the same 
broad aim of all-round growth and a simil.ir analysis into different aspects 
of human naitut in gc< d schools ari M.d the world. We \vi^h to 
emphasize one expression in practice of this outlook that particularly 
irnprtsted us throughout our tour : the respect lor individual personality 
as something that unfolds from \\ ithin ratlicr than something that can be 
n.ouldcd or trained frr»m without, hfjny of the practices in good 
American <chool.s, with their r^cfivcs and t. ctful attempts to discover 
ntcds, talents and interests of individind pupils, are evidence of this 
reaped In England, not only the En dishmni^’s home but also his 
personality arc traditionally his cattle, and \\c found this tradition 
reflected throughout the educational system. Even in a school system 
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with as relatively rigid a curriculum as the Danish, the distinction was 
clear between demands made on achievement and respect for the inner 
life and the personality of the individual, Such respect seems to us a 
natural result of seeing education as providing conditions for all-round 
growth. I'ersonality is the sum total of this growth, its end product ; 
and as the balance of talents, needs and interests of each individual is 
different, so each emerging personality will be unique. 

Service of Something beyond the Individual. We also find the 
other broad aim expressed in the Commission’s Report, as well as havine 
seen it everywhere in good educational practice. Its formulation in 
words arises naturally out of the questions : What are we educating 
the rising generation for ! What ends are we ourselves serving ? 

The answers vary widely, to be sure, since they flow from values 
and Ideals, and these reflect the different experience and outlook of 
educators living in widely difiering circumstances. But all have their 
common basis in the feeling that the individual is pjrt of a greater 
whole and owes obligation to something beyond his small and transient 


Since the influence of this aim seems to us imoortant fA- 

“bng«ron:"'E3ta’."n tV7r7 LiT 

of approval on any particular religion"!. Eduktion "the 
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.nd ^ VoT uu?'; r *•—ve,. 

mcludes cridcal .™are„e,, of the ”'^'=h 

and readiness to work for in ones own country 

^AA self-satisfaction. Trie ' 

adds, goee beyond .hie, .<«, ,» , rejectipo^f the maxim 



rijjht or wron^*‘ and to ‘*a lively realization of the fact that we are 
all members of Orte World, and must be prepared, mentally and 
cnujtionaliy, to discharge* the responsibilities which such memberthip 
implies/' 

Wc also tound socidJ niiahitn as a motive in educational practice, 
notably in Indi in institutions working for raising the level r>f rural 
life and denvin.: inspiration Irom the person and leaching <if Mahatma 
Gandhi India's economic needs were undoubtedly in the minds 
of ihcir leaders, too, but a more dominant factor behind the social 
aim was plainly relicious. It was a deeply moving experience for us 
to share in the corporate acts ot worship in these mstiiutions—* 
"secular" in the scn*c of transcending particular doctrinci but 
religious in their reverent scckt^g for the ultimate rrulh "This is the 
heart of wh.it we arc doing. *' (he head of one the institutions explained, 
and it w'as clear that he felt not only the aim of helping individuals 
to grow hut the social aim itself to l>c caught up in the greater aim 
of serving the external values to which Gi«ndhiji had devoted his life. 

To social, natioral and religious aims we must add a fourth that 
wc have found plaving an imp<>rtant role in educational theory and 
priicticc : a cultural aim The Commissicn. to be sure, formulates it 
as a n.itional need in present conditions. w*hich it undeniably is ; but 
It seems equally plain (hat education has a never*cnding obligation to 
cherish the cultural heritage, passing it on to competent and reverent 
hands. 


This aim wc found plaving a part in many good schools in 
India ; in one. at least, it was explicitly the dominant aim, Since 
Indian cultural traditions are intimately interw^oven with religious, the 
cultural and social sanctions were here fused and provided a coherent 
programme. 


A sense of obligation to the culture also lay behind the work and 
daily life in many of the good schools wc saw' abroad. It seemed to be 
particularly strong in Scottish schools, in the higher forms of English 
grammar schools, and throughout the Danish school systems. In the 
Danish welfare state, which has no cry ing problem of poverty and 
incqualitv. there is little fire behind a social motivation for education. 
The overwhelming majority of the people belong to the same church, 
and religion is riot generally felt as a seeking for new and dec^r 
understanding nor a source of inspiration for education. In this 
relatively stable, homogeneous and contented society, the cultural 
heritage is seen as a great and precious asset, and schools are regarded 
as having their principal motivation in the obligation to pass it on 
Much of the relatively good status of Danish teachers seems to us to 
stem from their position as guardians of cultural values, and the 
unquestioned duty to serxe these values seems to us largely to explain 
the happy and purposeful activity in Danish schools. 

CoDcIusiont Wc have tried to indicate the principal forms in 
which we have seen the "beyond-the-individuar' aim express itself. In 
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wbat follows, we wish to draw certain conclusions that seem to us to 
have a bearing on educational planning. 


(i) Far from being contradictory, the aim of serving the individual 
and the aim of serving something beyond him can and should be fused 
into one. Human beings do not grow to full human stature save 
through talcing part in the life about them. Neither human society 
nor the understandings and values towards which it has struggled 
through the ages can be preserved and further enriched save through 
the contributions of free and creative personalities. It is significant 
that where the Commission elaborates the social aim of securing good 
citizens, it does so in a chapter headed. "The Education of Character", 
and there is throughout the Report an interplay of the concepu of 
individual growth and social obligations. In all the good schools we saw 
the teachers were mediating between the child and the greater whole 
m a way that served both. It was just their artistic achievement of 
harmony between the two that gave rise to the purposeful as well as 
happy spirit in their scho-^ls. 


(ii) The fact that the concept of what greater whole was being 
served varied between different educators seemed to matter less than 
the degree to which the concept inspired them. We saw schools doing 
good and evencreative work in a happy spirit where the inspiration of 
mrsht of a humbler order than the terms we have been using 

k j instance, the excellent school in 

Ise and staff seemed above alt devoted to 

l^dSfitVS^^"ounding farming comrnuni y 

inspired by concepts suhedt will work best when 
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The Commission has heeded this truth in its insistence that patriotism 
must have no narrower a 6nal goal than a One World allegiance The 
acts of worship that are at the heart of the institutions inspired by the 
Mahatma are another example of going beyond restricted and hence 
conflicting aims. Whit is best in the cultural heritage of each people 
is of universal value, arid the -ervice of this heritage rtceivts its deepest 
significance as the service ot all mankind. 


No lesser values and no lesser concept of service should lie behind 
the planning of nation-wide schools systems. 

(iv) The aims and values held b\ persons in leading positions in 
an educational s'sitni wiU iitfliieiic^* both th»' spirit and die practi es 
throughout that syst r.i. I arc cor.t igiouv. I'hoiC tlial have 

described on the pn'.i cvxiNwhcie to h-ive led u> <ir* 

.itijtudeof r«.speci M>r pcrson..M\ .dl d< \vn ilie line ni .I'jtli^.rity, irom 
the hi<al‘iesc adinii i trators to the tiuJdrcn in the TIicy arc 

also the bases of the happy and co operative spirit wt have observed in 
fine schools in every country visited on our tour. 


The broad aims have implications for the curricular too, Few 
if any existing programmes of education have been drawn up in the 
logical order, first'defining aims and then framing courses and methods 
to” carry them out. Th^y have mostly grown piecemeal and been 
modified from time to lime in response to new demands and to shifts 
in emphasis, ^ut thc5C demands and shifts tend in the long run to 
bring educational institutions into harmony with the underlying aims 
and values of those tint Icdd them And the formuUMon of bisic 
aims can in its turn serve as a yardstick tn judging the suitability cl 
existing plans and practices. 


Specific Objectives In the sections abjve, wc have been dealing 
with the aims we seemed to see behind good educational practice and 

have found spelled out in the C >mmission s Rc^^rt. It may be helpful 

to formulate more specific goals as well : particular objectives to be 
reached at some given stage of the school system. For the most part, 
such goals may be expressed as levels of attainment. 


We have, therefore, started from the assumption of an 
primary or basic stage and asked ourselves the question : What should 
be achieved by the end of the first 8 years of schooling . 


In answering this question, wc have had to recognize th^at there can 
be wide variations due to different individual abilities and backgrounds, 
differences arising out of pursuing an 8-ycar course in a single inMitunon 
or with transfers from one school to another, and diflcrcnces in curricu^ 
lum for those who arc terminaing their schooling at the end of the 
course and those going on to the next school stage. Bearing all this 
variety in mind, wc have considered it best merely to formulate set o 
minimum objectives : attainments and experiences necessary for all 
normal pui>i]s leaving the 8*year school. 
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We thus have arrived at the following list. We have made no 
attempt to place them in order of importance but simply in what seems 
to us a convenient manner, that is, first those that are wholly or largely 
the responsibility of the school (within this group come first the more 
traditional, intellectual objectives, then the artistic and the constructive) ; 
second, those where the responsibility is in large measure shared by 
home and society ; and finally, the objective basic to all the rest : physical 
health. We have added a further objective that concerns only those 
leaving school to enter the world of work. 


Minim am objectives for the 8-year School Stage. 

(i) A thorough mastery of the 3 R’s—reading, writing and arith- 
metic—with some fluency in their handling, as well as 
reasonable ability to express thoughts and describe experiences 
in speech and writing. 

(11) Elernentary ability to draw independent conclusions and to 
obtain information through first-hand observation as well as 
from simple reference material. 

(til) An insight into the cultural heritage, through literature, science 
art and music. 


(iv) (This objective is less a level of attainment to be sought than 
experiences and opportunities the child should have had) 
i>ome realisation through first-hand experience of the release 
of creative forces through self-expression in the media of art 
and opportunities to discover talents in this field ; consequently 

fiTnceof 'he 
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(ui) A good level of manners and poise in everyday social inter 
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and minimum levels in fields of competence required for the type of 
employment or further studies the particular individual seeks to enter 
on. The two categories of objectives will be recognized in the list given 
for the 8-year stage. For the following stages, all we can say is that the 
levels will have to be higher to a degree appropriate to the particular 
stage and the particular further studies or type of employment sought. 


B. ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN 

General Pattern. The Central Advisory Board after studying the 
Commission's Heport has recommended the lollovving structural 
pattern : 

(cl) 8 years of integrated elementary (Basic) education. 

(b) 3 or 4 years of secondary education. 

We agree with this recommendation and offer the following 
comments : 

58. The First Eight Years. The first eight years of schooling in 
India is at present given in three parallel systems : 8-year Basic 
(Wardha) schools ; 5-year primary plus 3 year middle or lower 
secondary schools ; s-year elementary plus 3*ycar higher elementary 
schools 

The Commission has pointed out (p. 81) that *'thc existence of 
basic and non basic schools side by side lends to create a kind of un* 
healthy caste distinction in education"^ The Commission has alw 
pointed out that the content of the curriculum will as far as possible be 
similar in the different types of schools and that "it is now an accepted 
principle that the primary curriculum whether-basic or non-basic should 
be based on activities." 


We agree with this statement and think that the C. A. B.'s use of 
the word 'integrated' implies a recommendation to bring together the 
present parallel systems. We also believe that the courses in the lower 
and higher stages of the 8-year span should be integrated. This is easy 
to do when a single institution houses both stages. At present, however, 
a majority of schools offer only 4 or 5 years of instruction, and those 
children who desire to continue after this must transfer to another 
institution. Integration here presents a more difficult problem. 

We recommend that, where possible, expansion of facilities shall take 
place by providing for all S-years of the elementary itage in a single 
institution^ 
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We recognize that there are historical and practical reasons behind 
the division, in India as elsewhere, of these eight years into two stages, 
in two different institutions, and we feel that the problem of transfer 
will remain and continue to call for special efforts to achieve an 
integration of the courses given in separate institutions. A large 
majority of primary schools at present have only four or five classes 
and many of the lower and secondary middle school classes are attached 
to secondary schools- The courses of study, and in some States the 
system of departmental control of the elementary schools and the higher 
elementary classes attached to them, are different from the courses of 
study and control for basic schools and lower secondary classes 
attached to secondary schools. We recognize that even after an integ¬ 
rated eight year course has been achieved, it may be necessary to have 
the lower and the higher stages of the course in different schools. 
In some places it may be necessary to have the higher stage 
attached to secondary schools. In other areas there may be 
a few ' central ' schools of the higher stage and a number of 
schools of the lower stage so that the younger children do not have to 
walk long distances. In any case, in the integrated system all elementary 
schools should have the same objectives, although they may adopt 
different methods of teaching and adapt their courses in the higher 
stage to meet the needs of the pupils and the interests of the locality. 
If departmental control of elementary and secondary schools functions 
through ^o different boards, it will be necessary to co-ordinate the 
work of the two boards, especially for dealing with matters concerning 
the higher elementary classes atuched to secondary schools. 

The General Pattern Abroad. In the countries visited by us the 
mam patterns for full'time schooling are as follows 

DzNXtARK 

(compulsory period 7 to 14) 

A. Urban 

4'year primary school (7 to ii) 

sometimes preceded by a one-year kindergarten 

4.year ‘examination-free’ middle school, or 

4-year ‘examination’ middle school (i: to 15) 

r*year ‘real’ class (15 to 16) built on ‘examination’ middle 
school 


3-ycar high school (if entered from middle school) 

2-year high school (if entered from ‘real’ class) 
n=.r„ examinations : at the end of the ‘examination' middle school 

“roteThtneror"’' 

Rural 

’S “ducaiiln!”® middk 



(n) 3-year primary school (7 to 10). 

4*year middle school (usually ^examination-free*) 

Either (i) or (it) may be followed by 

4*year 'youth^schooT classes* which must be provided if the parents 
of fifteen or more children aged 14 to 18 in a local government area 
demand them. 

England and Wales. 

(Compulsory period 5 to 15) 

(t) lo^^year *alNage’ school giving primary and secondary 
education (5 to 25) 

(N. B. This pattern is being eliminated as fast as possible.) 

(ii) 6-year primary education (5 to 11), in two stages :— 

(a) Infants’ school (5. to 7) 

(b) Junior school (7 to 11) 

— sometimes preceded by 3«year nursery school, or 
2-year nursery class 

4, or more years modern secondary school, or 
(2*year modern secondary school 

2, or more years' technical or grammar secondary school or) 

4, or more years* technical secondary school, or 

5-7 years* grammar secondary school 

Public examination : The General Certificate of Education, open 
to any one aged 16 or over, and in approved cases to pupils below x6 
Not compulsory. 


Scotland. 


(Compulsory period 5 15) 

(i) As England (i) above 

(li) 7-year primary school (5 to 12)—occasionally preceded by 
nursery school or class 


3-year junior secondary school, or 
6-ycar senior secondary school 

Public examination : at the end of the senior secondary school. 
West Germany. 


(Compu/5ory period 6 to 14 or is full-time 
3 years part •'time schooling.) 

(t) 8-year elementary school (6 to 14) 

3-vear part time vocational school (14 to 17) 
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t 


(ii) 9-year elementary school (6-15) 

3-year part-time vocational school (15 to 18) 


(«i) 4 -year primary school (6 to 10) 

8, or more years' grammar school (10 to 18) 

(iv) 6*year primary school (6 to 12) 

(j-year 'practical' secondary school (12 to 15) 
(3*year part-time vocational school (15 to 18), or 

(4-year technical secondary school (12-16) 
(2-year part-time vocational school (16 to i8) or 

7-year grammar school (12 to 19) 


Public examinations : at the end 
of part-time vocational education. 


of the grammar school course and 


The United States of America. 

(Compulsory period 6 to 13*. 16. or 18) 

(0 6-year primary school 
3 -ycar junior high school 
3-ycar senior high school 

(ii) 8-year elementary school 
4 *year high school 

(hi) 6-year primary school 
6-year high school 

(iv) y.year elementary school 
5 *year high school 

India ’’noni? "-e sense in which ’public' is used in 


The Higher 5tnge. The Commission has recommended— 

-Pla^e'd"by^^e'^a« I” 

should be four y7a“ diratlon f " 

‘.hero”sho\“ d bl p“o?SnZr f schoo, 

regard to the needs of the demeo oZ.h^' '’'’r“"^‘' 

to be taken ; RT or the professional course 

^ three yeafs’^dumtiM. university should be of 
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have gathered that there are strong differences of opinion 
regarding the acceptance of the organizational pattern reconrtmended by 
the Con^mission Among other reasons that have been advanced for 
doubts regarding the proposed changes are 

(i) W hile it is desirable to have provision for a s«year higher 
secondary course* u is not essential that all pupils who wish 
to have secondary education should have a tour years' course. 
A three years' high school course may be suHicient for some 
who wish to terminate their education at that stage. 

(ii} ^Vhile one single pattern of educational structure may be 
convenient, it may not be practicable or advisable. Fle>^ibi- 
lity in structure is a feature which helps growth, efficiency 
and adaptability to the needs of society. 


(ni) In English universities where the first degree is a three year 
course very few students enter on their university studies until 
they are well on in their nineteenth year. 

(ill) Though the intermediate stage in Indian universities has 
been a part of the 4-ycar degree course, it serves also as a 
stage at which a very large number of students drop out for 
various reasons. There arc at present numerous avenues for 
vocational and professional training open to those who com* 
pletc the intermediate stage and it may not be wise to elimi¬ 
nate this possible terminal point. 

(v) It is desirable that in the entire structural pattern of school 
and collegiate education there should be more terminal stages 
which would divert a greater proportion of students than at 
present to avenues other than the higher courses in the univer¬ 
sity. 

(vi) The Commission has said (p 3z) that a large majority of the 
existing high schools will be unable lor some years to come to 
convert themselves into the contemplated higher secondary 
schools. This would mean that it will be difficult for a Urge 
majority of pupils to get the higher secondary school certificate. 
This as well as the problems connected with the conversion (i) 
of high schools into higher secondary schools^ (ii) of inter¬ 
mediate colleges into either higher secondary schools or degree 
colleges and (iii) of degree colleges into three-year degree 
colleges with pre-univeisity classes, and the provision of 
professional courses in professional colleges, will create diffi¬ 
culties in many States at a time when the States should be 
seriously concerned with the expansion of basic schools and 
development of secondary education. 


In view of these and other reasons it seems to us that if the States 
wibh to adopt more flexible organizational patterns they should be free 
to do so. We give below the ways in which we have seen simrla. 
problems met in Denmark, the United Kingdom and the UniteJ 
States. 
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Patterns in other Countries* In Denmark a rich variety of continua¬ 
tion courses at a!i levels provides for large numbers of young persons wish¬ 
ing to obtain vocational competence or further general education* Such 
courses open avenues to employment in many fields and lead to higher 
technical studies or even, in some instances, to university studies* The 
complete secondary school is of 7 years’ duration, consisting of a 4-year 
middle school and a 3-year senior scondary school. The first five years 
ending with the first class in the senior scondary stage may be a terminal 
course leading to what is called the real certificate. The real certificate 
opens the way to the world of work in many fields^ to certain higher 
vocational institutions such as the college of engineering, the school of 
pharmacy and the school of dentistry, and to a variety of lower technical 
and vocational institutions, whether whole or part-time* It also leads, of 
course, to the remaining two classes of the secondary stage which 
terminate with the matriculation examination. 


In England there are secondary schools of various kinds at which 
pupils s^y for varying lengths of time. In the grammar schools there 
are sixth form^ courses of two or three years’ duration preparing students 
lor the university and for other types of higher education. There is also 
a large variety of continuation courses leading to competence in various 
branches of employment. 

In the United States also there is a wide variety of continuation 
courts a various levels. We should especially like to mention the 

A junior college generally offers 
tour types of courses;— » b ^ 

(t) two-year terminal courses in general education ; 

courses leading to admission with advanced standing 
in the universities and senior colleges ; * 

(iu) two-year terminal courses of a vocational nature : 

havethrSwInglug^^t?^^^ discussion, wc 

secondary ^-ecommend that the 
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their secondary education at the end of the ^-year high school course as 
at present and enter upon vocations or join vocational courses. It does 
not seem to us to be necessary that such pupils should be required to 
continue in the secondary school for one more year to complete the 
higher secondary course. What is important, however, is that 
during the eight-year elementary and the three-year high school they 
should receive an effective education suited to their aptitudes and 
interests and that when they leave school with the high school certificate 
they should have opportunities for part-time or full-time vocational 
training. 

We agree with the Commission that it will be very difficult for 
some time to come for many of the existing three-year high schools to 
convert themselves into higher secondary schools with the necessary 
accommodation, equipment and staff Unics.s the fourth year class of 
the higher secondary school has equipment and staff comparable with 
the existing junior intermediate class, pupils proceeding from it are not 
likely to reach the standard of attainment of the junior intermediate 
student ; and this will have an a<lverse effe-t on the standards of the 
universities. We fed that great care will have to be taken in converting 
high schools into higher secondary schools, so that pupils leaving them 
do not have attainments lower than those completing the present junior 
intermediate stage. 

On the other hand wherever possible, high schools should be 
encouraged to concert themselves into higher secondary schools, as a 
four-year secondary school will provide a more complete secondaiy 
education and prepare pupils belter for university education. How 
pupils from the higher secondary schools may be fitted into college 
courses which may be 3. 4 or more years' duration is a matter for the 
universities to decide. 

60. Junior Colleges. Wc recommend that an institution similar to 
the junior college of America be dex'cloped for pupils who wish to caiitiriur 
their education after the high school or the higher secondary <:chool, hut are 
not thinking of higher xtniveruty studies. 

A junior college may be an independent unit or a part of a high 
school or a part of a degree college. Junior colleges may be under the 
control of the State education department or the university or both. 
They would differ from the present intermediate stage of the university 
in the flexibility of their courses both in their duration and in their 
objectives Students who successfuly complete the lull course ol the 
junior college may be awarded the degree of Associate of Arts or 
As5>ociate of Science in order to establish their qualification for entry 
into the different avenues of employment available to them. 

% 

The prim.iry function of junior colleges should be to provide ari 
all-round terminal education with an added emphasis on scmi-vocational 
and semi-professional preparation They may. in addition, provide the 
necessary pre-university preparation tor students from three-year high 
schools proceeding to the three-year degree course. Wc also envisage 
the possibility of a small proportion of junior college graduates desiring 
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to continue their studies leading to the Bachelor's degree. The length 
of the degree course for such graduates would be a matter for the 
universities to decide. 

Among the numerous semi*vocationaI and semi-professional courses 
we have found in American Junior colleges are 

Ceramics 
Merchandising 
Junior accountants 
Food processing 
Engineering aides 
Electric technicians 
Communication installers 
Display technicians 
Lay-out artists 
Dental technicians 
Statistical aides 
Medical secretaries 
X-ray technicians 


Laboratory technicians 
Landscape gardeners 
Horticulturists 


Building maintenance 
Automotive mechanics. 

, . We Hlicve that a terminal stage at the end of the junior college is 

desirable in India for many students who. for want of such a stage now 
proceed to the degree courses of the university. Students who complete 
the junior college should be competent to enter many of the public 
semces now open only to those who have university decrees Thev 
might also very well be the main source for the staffing of the higher 
stages of the eight-year elementary schools for some time to come ^ 


- E«“mations. In the pattern given above there 

are terminal stages (i) at the end of the eight-year basic or elementary 
TOWsc OO at the end of the three-year high school course, (iii) at the end 
^ffie four-year higher secondary course, (iv) at the end of the junior 
college course, and (v) after the degree coui^. junior 


T««mmen<l that there shouid be no external examinations at the 

complete these 
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This pattern can be introduced without seriously disturbing the 
existing structure in many of the States. The flexibility provided in the 
structure and the fact that the three^^year high school, the four*year 
higher secondary school and the junior college can be terminal courses 
as well as courses leading to a large variety of continuation studies, are 
valuable for growth and efficiency in education. 

If, as the Commission has recommended, selection for and recruit* 
ment to the different public services are made at definite age periods, 
the provision of additional terminal stages in the structure will be found 
to meet an urgent need. It is our hope that many students will consider 
the junior college as one which gives them adequate education for joining 
public services of various kinds 

62. Maturity of PupUs. During our tour abroad we were 
impressed by the generally high level of attainment of pupils at the end 
of the primary and the secondary school stages as compared with Indian 
pupils at the same stages. This seems to us to be connected with the 
higher age level of pupils at equivalent stages in the school abroad. 
They are more mature and therefore able to achieve greater progress. 
In Denmark where the total school period is eleven years, primary 
education begins at the age of seven and pupils matriculate at the age of 
eighteen. In the other countries we visited we also found that few 
pupils enter the universities before the age of eighteen. So long as the 
total length of the school period cannot be extended^ and as certain 
standards are to be reached, it is better to give the available schooling 
during the age period when it gives the maximum benefit. The Com* 
mission refers (p. 31) to the age of six as that accepted by the Govern* 
ment of India for commencing school ; but in practice it is common for 
children to do so at five and begin straightaway the systematii course of 
instruction. 

In the United Kingdom and the United States many children 
start school at five, but they do not begin systematic learning (of the 
three R’s) till later. In Denmark, kindergartens, where no formal 
instruction is given, arc increasingly being provided for children whose 
parents desire them to begin some kind of schooling before the^ age o! 
seven. The English Ministry of Education has stated its opinion 
"‘there should be no systematic teaching of reading, writing or number 
before the child has attained the mental age of six." 

We recommend that entrance upon a systematic course of irutruction 
trt the elementary school should not, save in exceptional cases, take place 
before the age of six, 

63. Nomenclature. There is at present some confusion 
terms, in particular 'secondary*, "elementary', ‘primary', 'basic and 
'Basic'. 


We recommend that regardless of the organisational pattern of the 
first eight years of schooling this stage be called ‘elementary* and thefollounng 
three or four years of schooling be called 's€Condary\ 
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Diversified Courses. We have found that there is a certain amount 
of misunderstanding regarding the objectives of the diversified courses 
recommended by the Commission, though the Commission has stated 
these very definitely. On page 36 of the Report it is said ; "The whole 
modern approach to this question is based on the insight that the 
intellectual and cultural development of different individuals takes place 
best through a variety of media, that the book or the study of traditional 
academic subjects is not the only door to the education of the personality 
and ^at. m the case of many—perhaps a majority—of the children, 
practical work intelligently organized can unlock their latent energies 
much more successfully than the traditional subjects which address 
themselves only to the mind, or worse still, the memory." And again 
on page 43 ; ‘The objective of the school is to give an all-round training 
ID the use of tools, materials and processes which arc mainly responsible 
for turning the wheels of civilization. The school is not intended to 
produce artisans. It is obvious from the courses proposed by the 
Lcmmission with a strong core of general studies that the technical or 
voMbonal studies will constitute only about one-third of the curriculum. 
The secondary technical schools of England are also planned in this 

oow functioning in the high schools in 
d?. w technical high scLol recommended by 

the Sargent Report are also based on thes^ principles. In the technical 
wurees in the comprehensive schools in America at least fifty per cent of 

<;ore curriculum for general edu?a!ion The 
mam objective of the diversified courses in secondary schools is therefore 

^ vocational bias, and not vocational competence 
for direc entry into vocations. For more intensive technical and 

a* tbc secondary school level a parallel system of 
technical ^nd vocflticndl cours6$ both r>Art it 

provided in the Commission's Report (See p 45) 

s -SiH S3 

professionaUkill Tki * employment involving use of their 

such courses is found in oLmarlf Thi « ^ j r * ‘“Portance of 
IS only seven years. But through loraHv schooling 

of wntinuation courses has arisen. Thl^sUte variety 

making part-time education available fXr .a<^vocates (p. 53) 

U.. end of .be eight-yea. period, yi/e ".r.hi'r"°nit'“" 

io.po.oo, o„dn.&,;"£;ro^ 
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Multi-purpose Schools. We agree with the Commission's view 
(p. 36) on the advantages of a diversification of courses and support the 
recommendations that multi-purpose schools be established wherever 
possible (Rec. 8. p. 57), and that pupils who have successfully completed 
such courses be given opportunities to take up appropriate higher 
specialized courses in polytechnics or technological institutions (Rec* 9, 

P- 57 )- 

65. Multi-purpose School Systems. The provision of a large 
number of different types of courses may not be possible in every school. 
We recommend that in such circumstances, if the school population justifies 
it, arrangements be worked out co-operatively for each school to offer one 
or two types of courses, so that taken together the schools make available a 
wide range of different courses to the children residing in the area. 

We saw this system working successfully in Southampton, England. 
Different schools in the area provided courses in agriculture, naval 
pre-service, shipbuilding, carpentry, home science, commercial sub* 
jects, etc. 

Agricultural Education. We believe that the aim of raising both 
the standard of agriculture and the level of general culture in the Indian 
countryside can be served by the introduction of agriculture as a subject 
in rural multi-purpose schools and we endorse the Commission's recom¬ 
mendation in this regard. (Rcc. 10, p. 57). 

In the United Kingdom and the United States we found elective 
courses in agriculture, horticulture and animal husbandry given in a 
number of rural secondary schools. In highly advanced agricultural 
Denmark, on the other hand, rural secondary schools had the same 
general culture curriculum as urban schools and agricultural courses 
were given as a part of continued education at various levels. 

66. Technical Education. Our experience confirms the findings 
of the Commission on the present position of technical education in 
India and we agree with the Commission's analysis of the categories of 
students requiring it. We were impressed in Denmark, the United 
Kingdom and the United States by the close co-operation in this field 
between industry, labour and the school. The systems of apprentice 
training in vogue in these countries tallied well with what the Com¬ 
mission advocates in its Report. 

We agree with most of the Commission's recommendations on 
technical education (Recommendations 11—15* & ??• PP* 57 -S 8 ) and 
with those of the Central Advisory Board (contained in Part B, pAv^gt^ph 
(2) (f) of the Report of its Committee on the Secondary Education 
Commission's Report). 

W/c further recommend that the States and the All-India Council fof 
Technical Education consider the advantages and the possibilities of a liberal 
provision of evening and other part-time technical courses at various age 
levels in addition to full-time technical schooling. 
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We have some reservation about the wisdom of the Commission’s 
recommendation (Rec. i6, p. 5S) for an Industrial Education Cess> (See 
the section in this report on The Financing of Education for a fuller 
discussion of this matter). 

Residential Schools. In parts of rural England and Wales we 
found residential secondary schools that in their successful operation 
seemed to bear out the views of the Commission (pp. 5>-S2) in this 
matter. Some of these schools were only partly residential. The 
primary purpose behind these residential schools was to provide 
secondary education to children who lived at an inconvenient distance 
from available day schools ; but they also catered for children who. for 
one reason or another, were in need of residential schooling. We found 
in these schools most of the benefits generally associated with good 
public schools without the disadvantages of social segregation. 

We endorse the Commission's recommendation that residential 
schools should be established in suitable centres (Rec. 20, p. 58). 


C. CURRICULUM 

<^r experiences during our tour of India support the hndings 
of the Commission (pp. 20-22 and pp. 74-79) regarding the defects of 
the existing curriculum which the Commission describes as too 
narrowly conceived, laying too much ernphasis on bookish knowledge, 
crowded with insignificant detail, insufficiently adapted to individual 
differen«s, dominated by examinations, lacking in provision for 
Uchnical and vocational studies, and "out of tune with life”. It "fails 
to prepare students for life. It does not give them a real understaodiog 
ot, or insi^ght into, the world outside school, into which they will 
presently have to enter.” ^ 


Similar criticisms have in the past been levelled against the 
curricula of schools in the Western countries and still are levelled in 
some yeas. One might almost say that the dominant efforts of 
dtpSid u- West during the last fifty years have been 

° unsuitable curriculum. On 

n!n!? if' Yu similarities m the solutions arrived at in 

Denmark the Umted Kingdom and the United States and cloie 
correspondence between them and the principles the Commission 

a^yates (p. 80). But the differences, too, are of interest and represent 
different con^pts of the balance that should be struck between certain 
rompcting objective : on the one band, catering to individual interests 

maintaining ,ta„d!.ds, on Srone Sd 

halTVh" permanent values in the cultural heritage; on the one 
«^«dJaS,Ug'.'">‘'‘«ti>>'«'-ailable resource tto boli 



We agree with the Commission's view on the basic principles of 
curriculum construction (pp. 8o-8i) and their translation into more 
specific terms as objectives and fields of study for the middle school 
(senior Basic) stage and for the high school stage (pp. 81-84 atid pp. 84- 
94). We endorse the Commission’s recommendations i to 3 on p. 100 
regarding the curriculum. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL (SENIOR BASIC) STAGE 

Minimum Levels of Attainment- In view of the desirabilit>’ of 
bringing the difierent types of schools into closer integration, we suggest 
that educational authorities study the question of common minimum 
levels of attainment. 


67. Provision of Electives- Since for a long time to come a 
large majority of pupils will not continue school beyond the 8-year 
period, we consider it necessary to frame the curriculum so as to serve 
their needs as well as those of the minority going on to the secondary 
school stage- 


We therefore recommend that, at the middle school stage, in addition 
to the common core subjects, electives be provided to serve the needs of pupils 
of varying abilities, some of whom will leave school after the eighth grade and 
others will go on to the secondary school. 


In England, at the age of ii-h, pupils are selected according to their 
abilities and aptitudes for secondary grammar, technical or modern 
schools. In Denmark, pupils who may not profit by higher academic 
education are guided at 114-to study in the non-examination middle 
school. In the United States while there are no separate schools for 
pupils of varying abilities, electives are provided in addition to the 
common core subjects. The electives we recommend for this stage may 
be provided taking into consideration (i) their suitability for pupils who 
will terminate their regular schooling after the eight years, (ii) 
suitability for those who will continue their education in a secondary 
school, and (iii) the needs and special interests of the locality. 


The electives suggested, apart from the choice of English to which 
a reference is made later, are intended to give the pupils the essential 
skills in the handling of everyday tools and to acquaint them wim the 
processes employed in the local industries. Examples of such local 
industries are agriculture, horticulture, poultry rearing, dairying. 
weaving, tanning, leather craft, pottery and glass industry. It should 
be possible for a school which provides one or more of these electives 

to correlate-much of the teaching of the other subjects to the electives 

offered, as is done in the Basic schools. 


The increasing enforcement of compulsory schooling up to the »ge 
of 14 will make it more and more necessary to ® 

ranee of intellectual abilities in the age group « V***'v^ ° ^ 

met in Danish and English sch-wls by ^ividirig the children according 
to their abilities and interests and providing different schools or streams 
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within the tame school for them. The practice in the United States is 
more commonly to allow all to attend the same school but to provide for 
individual variations through electives and through differentiated courses 
in certain Subjects. We suggest the American solution as more appro¬ 
priate for India. 


68. Lwgnage Coarse*. We believe that pupils unable to profit 
from the ordinary courses in a particular field of study should be given 
courses on a level, and conducted in a manner, suited to their abilities. 
This principle should be applied to language courses as much as to 
courses in other subjects. Thus, while agreeing with the Commission’s 
view that some proficiency in a second language is desirable for all, wc 
do not think that all pupils should be required to follow the same course. 


^^ ^^commend that those who cannot profit from the ordinary language 
studies should take a simpler, direct method course leading to an elementary 
working knowledge of the second language while the linguistically gifted pupib 
should be given a more advanced course during the last year or two of this 
school stage. •' 


We agree with the Commission's view that every child, whose 
mother tongue is not Hindi, should take Hindi as a second language in 
the middle school (senior Basic) stage, * 


We also agree with the Commission’s view that every school should 

though not as a compulsory 

the n?hh> ^ a foreign language. This would foUow 

'y®** Germany and Japan as in most other 
non^iSnglish speaking countries. 


Hi, '"“pressed everywhere abroad 

In . place given to music and art in the school curriculum 

mueir ““‘y excellent work being done?n 

w.Hsl f ^ ^ ®“ close correlation between thoe 

objects and the work done in other fields. The Commission regards 

Ev'iew we enTrse 


to make the school and its surroundings beauriftil m ^ given 

dark,iU.ventiIated. ovcrcrowdSi 
pe-n..i«e. »f chud^n and 
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We recommend thct education authorities and school managements pay 
special attention to making school buildings pleasant and attractive. 

The Place of Craft. We agree with the Commission't emphasis oo 
the need to give every pupil continued experience of working in some 
form of handicraft. We suggest that this may be done either by provi* 
ding a single course in a locally predominant craft or by providing a num* 
ber of courses of shorter duration in handicraft activities of basic impor¬ 
tance, such as woodwork, metal work, pottery and gardening. These were 
the commonest forms of work with the hand that we found in schools 
abroad. We think that pupils at this stage should have the opportunity to 
acquire the basic skills in handling tools for shaping the common materials 
of everyday use such as wood, metal and earth. Some schools may want 
to provide short subsidiary courses in these crafts correlated to the main 
craft chosen; others may find it more useful to have courses, of a yearns 
duration, in each of these crafts. In one school in England wc found 
a 'handyman's course' which included carpentry, metal work, brick work, 
painting and interior decoration. 

Repetition of classes. We were painfully impressed during our tour 
in India by the wastage of human resources and available school facilities 
arising out of the disproportionately large number of pupils who are made 
to repeat classes We recommend that this question be given serious 
consideration. The following suggestions may prove helplul io evolving 
suitable ways and means of avoiding the present wastage :— 

(i) smaller classes; 

(h) individual and group methods of teaching; 

(tii) special classes for corrective work; 

(iv) differential assignments suited to the abilities and attainments of 
pupils; 

(v) better methods of evaluating progress and diagnosing errors; 

(tn) reducing irregular attendance of pupils ; 

basing promotion to higher classes on progress during the year 
and not on an annual examination; 

(viii) promotion by subjects and grouping of pupils by subjects. 

HIGH AND HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Wc agree with the C!ommission's recommendation regarding the 
provision of diversified courses of study at this stage. Regarding the 
detailed curriculum, wc recommend the following modifications ;— 

70. Composite Language Courses. In Section A (i) tn addition to 
the mother tongue or the regional language or a composite course of the 
mother tongue and a classical language, we recommend a composite course of 
the mother tongue and a regional language or a composite course of a regio¬ 
nal language and a classical language. 
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72 . The Social Stndiea Course. U^e recommend that in Section B (i) 
the course *n the social studies may be taught in any two years of the 
high school or the higher secondary school or it may be spread over the three 
or four years. This subject should not, however, be examined at the public 
examination. 

This modification would allow pupils who do not elect history or 
economics and civics in the Humanities Group in Section D to benefit 
from the social studies course at a maturcr age than that in the first two 
years of the high school. ^ We do not think that any pupil should be 
exempted from the social studies course. This position is consistent 
with the emphasis laid by the Commission on the development of civic 
understandings and civic attitudes. 


72. Cotuses in Crafts. We recommend that in Section C, instead 
having to take one craft for the whole period of four years a pupil mav 
take a different craft in each year. 

The reason for suggesting this change is that there may be some 
pupils who will benefit more by acquiring the elementary skills in two or 

three of the important handicrafts useful in everyday life than by nur- 

suing one craft for four years. It has been found that with able craft 
tcachm to guide them, pupils of this age can attain a fair proficienev 
in crafts even m one year. 


of Subjects in Section D. We recommend that 

»» Section 

choos7^iLr„So?.Lbjerj *<> 

Stage of Diversification. We take note of tKa o • • , 
recommendation that diversified courses should s 

second year of the high school staee Th?fV^ • 

£™tj sex.-US- js=£€?3siB 
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well ae to the need for adopting curricula to changing circumsUincee, we 
recommend that edueaiion departmenie should encourage and assist schools in 
reconstructing their curricula and courses of study. 

Such assistance may take various forms* Refresher courses may be 
organized ; guidance in the preparation of courses and methods may be 
offered by the inspectorate ; and financial aid for necessary equipment 
for new courses may be provided. 


D. CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

In the chapter on The Education of Character the Commission 
has offered many suggestions for citizenship education which are of the 
utmost importance at the present time when the country is passing 
through a phase of rapid developments in the field of education and of 
great changes in the social^ economic and political life of the people. 
^'Education in the proper sense is training in the art of living. Schools 
should realize this purpose of education and should reorientate 
activities so as to educate their pupils to live as efficient and usefid 
citizens of a democracy. They should become ‘'laboratories in wmw 
social life, ideally conceived, is reconstructed and rehearsed. 
Commission has rightly pointed out (p 119) that "when we complain of 
indiscipline or lack of earnestness or slipshod methods of work or 
failure to appreciate the dignity of labour in the students, we should not 
forget that these may be due largely to defects in the community* 
This is all the more reason why schools should realize their responsibility 
for citizenship education* 

Individuals learn through one or a combination of two or three 
different means: 

(i) by precept —learning through what is formally taught; 

(11) by learning through the observation of others; 

(m) by experience —learning through doing, that is, by active parti* 

cipation. 

The Preceptual Approach. This approach finds its primary use¬ 
fulness and implementation in the organized curriculum and courses ot 
study in the school. In each of the areas of organized subject matter 
comprising the curriculum, definite provision should 
the inclusion of materials which contribute to the student s knowledge 
and understanding of the problems of citizenship. Not only must such 
awareness be manifest in the selected content of courses of study but, 
equally important, teachers must have such an awareness and utilize the 
numerous opportunities afforded each day for emphasizing the lesson* 
inherent in such materials. 
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As the Commission has said, teachers can present all the school 
subjects, particularly the social studies, in such a way that students may 
develop a right outlook on the world in which they arc living and acquire 
a proper appreciation of the nature of human relationships. An 
imaginative and sympathetic study of literature—of great books and 
great authors—can inculcate noble ideals and values. Teachers can also 
help pupils realize through their classroom work that great achievement 
calls for high standards of efficiency and integrity which are the basis of 
character. "They should enable them to cultivate a high sense of duty 
and the conscience of the artist which will not be satisfied—if it can be 
satisfied at all—with anything less than the best and the noblest.”* 


The organization of the curriculum and the methods of teaching 
and exmination are important in helping pupils to acquire confidence in 
themselves and joy in doing the tasks allotted to them. If the courses 
ot study are not suited to the abilities and aptitudes of the pupils and if 
examinations have the effect of developing in them an undue sense of 
inferiority, they arc likely to leave school with a feeling of frustration and 
a sense of insecurity which are apt to express themselves in hostility 
tiwards society. The cause of indiscipline in schools and outside can 
often ^ traced to these factors. On the other hand, courses of studies 
suited to their aptitudes and abilities, wise counselling and guidance by 
Sim of appraisal of school work will encourage 

*.h CO Jde„ce"nd 

example set by the teachers 
Md the senior pupils of a school play an important role in citizenship 

assumed that parental example also greatl? 
.<.» nec«sa,y_.h„ teachers and parents fhnutd 
The teacher s character, his outlook on life 
h 8 ^haviour in the class and outside, his attitude towards his work’ 
hi8 interest in the school activities, his habits of reading all have an in' 

fn thZT « ‘he most^im^runt facS; 

MsriblAn ^hizen and society should do everything 

£che^ Se s?ch thit tfc b T® the conditions of employm'ent of 
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Universities of CoIuidHia ^ ,were interested to see at the 
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• A New Deal for Secondary Eduemlion. 
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The Experience Approach. This approach requires that pupils be 
given, both in school and in the community served by the school, ade¬ 
quate opportunities for active and responsible participation in the life of 
the school and the community. Generally speaking, young people are eager 
and able to assume such responsibility. The opportunities offered must 
be selected and tempered in terms of the experience and maturity of the 
pupils involved. 

We wish to call attention to the programme of citizenship education 
suggested by the Madras Government for all secondary schools in the 
State. It consists of three parts :— 

(i) Organization of the School Commonity. This deals with the 
organization of classes and of the school as a whole for responsible 
sharing by pupils in the ‘running’ of the school. In the other countries 
visited by us, notably in the United States, this phase of the programme 
is called ‘student government'. 

(ii) Organized Activities. This aspect has to do with the provision 
of opportunities, through organised activities, for the development of or¬ 
derly procedures, courteous behaviour, and a spirit of service. The acu- 
vities include : socially useful work like manual labour in the school and 
community ; excursions, trips and camps; training in social skills such ^ 
health practices and first aid: group singing and folk dancing. The pupils 
are to be encouraged to volunteer for training for proficiency in these 
activities and skills. 

(ill) Training of Teachers. This provides for the training of teac^rs 
in the teacher training institutions to conduct the activities outlined 
above. Basic to such training, however, is an understanding of the sigm- 
ficance and scope of citizenship education. There is provision also for 
the training of teachers already in service. 

It is verv important for citizenship education that the atmosphere 
of the school be one of mutual trust. In many schools the library 
shelves are inaccessible to pupils because they are not trusted. Examina¬ 
tions which should help pupils to understand their weaknesses and their 
strengths, are conducted in an atmosphere of mistrust* Most pupils in 
any school can be trusted to behave honestly, whilst the rest are most 
likely to respond to trust if they are trusted. In our tour in India and 
abroad we saw some excellent examples of trust in sch^ls. Iri a 
schools in India and in most of the schools in Germany, Denmark, ^ e 
United Kingdom and the United States which we visited, the libraries 
are arranged for open access. In a school in Denmark, TOOks were ep 
on open shelves even in the corridors. In some schools, co-opera ve 
bookshops and canteens are run by pupils in whose integrity there is 
complete trust. 

In one school in India we found an interesting experiment by 
pupils who provided ‘honour counters' for selling sweets and nuts. I nc 
class council, with a small capital raised from amorig the boys ot we 
class, buys sweets and nuts every day and keeps them m tins on a taDie 

in the corridor outside the class. Pupils take the sweets and nuts ana 
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deposit the marked price into a box kept for the purpose. At the end of 
each day the total collection is checked and announced. On some day 
there may be a loss, but on the whole the system works well. 

In one American high school, we were impressed by the develop¬ 
ment of an ‘honour system' designed by the students through their 
Council "to promote independent work by students and to develop a 
climate of student opinion in which high standards of honesty and 
integrity might flourish.’* In this particular school, students and teachers 
had become deeply concerned over the fact that many students 'copied' 
work of other students, and that a substantial amount of ‘cheating’, 
especially in written tests and examinations, took place despite the 
vigilant proctoring of such tests by teachers. After a lengthy considera¬ 
tion of the problem by the Student Council, during which a questionnaire 
su^ey of student opinion was conducted and the results published in the 
school newspaper after which discussions were held in the classes and 
m the school assemblies, an ‘honour committee' was appointed broadly 
representative of all classes in the school. The honour committee 
representing the student body, with the counsel and assistance of the 
faculty, drew up a proposed ‘honour plan’ and then submitted it to a 

being favourable (but by no means unanimous), the 
proposed honour plan was put into operation. 

Any subject-matter class or section, desiring to do so. could place 

Itself on the honour plan (a) through a three-fourths vote of the students 
in the section and (b) with the concurrent approval of the teacher. Both 
eacher approval and student approval were necessary for a class to go on 
the honour plan. By so doing, the class would thereafter be permitted to 
take ail written tests and examinations without any proctori^ by either 

wa* V* n of each examination. efeh^st^deS 

X*. »be following statement at the head of the answer 

sheet. I have neither given nor received anv iniDrorM^r aIA 
cxaminaUon, nor have I good reason to believe thFt ^ ?k 
of my class has either given or rcceiVed such aid ” I? at 

or more signatures had been erSsre^out ^ indicated, one 

ground for suspecting that improper condurt il ^ j ‘^™.*bere was 
did not report To the honour“SStertbrname THf 

reported the alleged existence of SproUr coXci 

.» be of Viejo'S" 



on detection of guilt and punishment of possible offender, but \xpor\ 
the purposes of the honour plan and the significance of the group being 
above suspicion with respect to its individual and collective integrity. 
Such discussions might last for the whole of a single class period or they 
might extend over two or more periods* When the full discussion had 
been completed, the class was asked to vote again on the question of 
whether it wished to continue on the honour plan or wished to withdraw 
from it. To remain on the honour plan, the vote to do so had to be 
unanimous. In the event of a subsequent report of improper conduct 
in the same class> the class was automatically dropped from the plan 
by the honour committee for a period of two months at the end of which 
period it might, if it wished, vote again on the matter of honour plan 
membership. 

While there was considerable difTerence of opinion among students 
concerning the mechanics of the operation of the plan, there was evident 
general and widespread belief that the institution of the plan has resulted 
in a great improvement in student consciousness of responsibility and a 
marked decrease in the incidence of copying and cheating. As one 
memt^r of the honour committee put it, '"We are not concerned with 
personal exp>osure of a student who may, for any of a variety of reasons, 
have been guilty of wrong-doing ; nor are we concerned with punishing 
offenders. We arc interested in helping every student to be honest, to 
understand what honesty means and to do his best to make honesty the 
rule in our school. Since we don't try to publicize incidents or punish 
offenders, although incidents do become known in the school, students do 
not get that sense of misplaced loyalty to their friends which refuses to 
admit that they are guilty of wrong-doing. You see, they^ report the 
existence of offence rather than the identity of the offenders." 

It seemed to be generally agreed that, although the reduction of 
cheating under the honour plan was a major achievement, the most 
important result was the creation of a situation in which honesty was 
"the proper thing" and was so regarded by students and upheld by 
them as the standard of personal and group behaviour. 


E. EXPERIMENTAL AND PIONEER SCHOOLS 

The Commission points out (pp« 115*116) the importance of experi¬ 
mentation in education and recommends that "in order to po^larizc 
progressive teaching methods and facilitate their introduction Experi¬ 
mental' and 'Demonstration' schools should be established and given 
special encouragement where they exist" (Rec. 12, p. 118). 

In endorsing this recommendation we would like to offer the 
following analysis and comments : 
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Ae we see it, and as is ind^d in general accord with the Com* 
mission's view, all teachers and all schools should have a considerable 
measure of freedom to plan their courses and to use their own methods. 
In addition to this general freedom, we recognize two types of educational 
activity implied in the Commission’s recommendation. 


^ientific Eii^rimeotatxon. The first is experimental work in the 
scientific sense of the term, that is, planned experiments carefully 
conducted so as to safeguard the interests of the children and yet try out 
the v^ue of new contents or procedures or other elements in the 
educauonal programme. Such experimentation may be initiated bv 
schools or by educational authorities. In either case it requires both 
freedom from ordinary restrictions and financial or other assistance. 


Education. The second is the pioneer work of educa¬ 
tors who are trying not primarily to make experiments but to give what 

u ^ than the traditional programme 

provides. Such progressive schools can render service not only to the 

but—if their work is suitably recognized and 
^ Tk^ enlightenment of wider circles—to the whole ^ucational 


F. 


REUGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


be given in schools only on a wluntarv ^*i‘S*°us instruction may 
school hours, auoh iustruoti^ bdnrco^4ed’ 
particular faith concerned and given ®wiSItS^«^ the children of the 
the managements.” ® consent of the parents and 


—Fundamental Righ^—he in conflict with Part III 

s “ih ^ institution or in any he con- 
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G. TEXT-BOOKS 

In our visits to Indian schools we were disappointed with the poor 
quality of many of the text-books in use, and we agree with the Com* 
mission that the earnest efforts of the States and of the Union Ministry 
of Education should be directed towards the improvement of text-books. 

We endorse the recommendations of the Commission regarding 
text-books (Recommendations 6 to 14, p. xoi) with the following modi¬ 
fications ' 

(t) We agree that it is essential that a high power text-book 
committee should be constituted in each State including both 
educationalists and members of the lay public of high repute; 
but we do not think it practicable or necessary to specify the 
occupations of the lay representatives. 

(11) We do not consider it desirable that State governments and 
educational authorities should take up the production of text¬ 
books. We however, think, that State governments should 
undertake*the responsibility of organizing educational research 
which will offer material for the production of better text-books 
and general reading books. Such research may be directed, 
among other things, to a study of children’s interests and 
attainments at various levels, the gradation of language material 
needed in language text-books, and the types of questions and 
exercises that would be most useful to pupils. 

76. Libraries of Text-Books and Teaching Aids. recommend 
that the State and Central Govemmente should establish libraries of text^books 
and other teaching aids^ including both Indian and foreign prodtutions. 

Provision should be made in these libraries for exchange of books 
and teaching aids and also for periodical exhibitions. A good central 
library of this kind was seen by us in Copenhagen. In Santa BarMr^ 
California, we saw a very useful ‘Educational Service Centre’ which 
had science and audio-visual equipment and a library for the use of 
county schools with an enrolment of less than 900. 


H. METHODS OF TEACHING 

We subscribe to what has been said by the Commission (pp. 102- 
100) concerning dynamic methods of teaching. In our opinion the 
tr^tment accorded to this important topic in these pages is an excellent, 
short treatise on methods. We have not considered it necewary, for 
Durposcs of this report, merely to repeat or recapitulate the Commission s 
words. We wish, however, to add certain observations of a general 
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nature and to offer aome suggestions as to how the Commission’s 
recommcndaUons (Recommendations 1-8, pp. 117-118) may be imple¬ 
mented by practising teachers. 

We have two observations of a general character to make. 


First, we do not believe there is any such thing as the 'best' method 
of teaching, when applied to the large body of teachers. We believe 
that methods are ‘best’, only as they apply to the Infinite variety of 
^cumstances and conditions existing in given situations. That method 
is 'best', therefore, which best expresses the particular abilities, experiences 
and personality of the teacher, working with a particular group of 
children, under particular conditions,—always keeping in mind the 
objectives being sought in the teaching. From this point of view, there 
will be a wide range of 'best' methods, the criterion of evaluation being 
their effectiveness in terms of the objectives. 

To be truly dynamic, methods must be the unique expression of 
the huoun variables present in the teacher and his pupils, seeking always 
to link ip "the teacher and his pupils into an organic relationship with 

wnstonl mutual interaction."(p. 102, Commission's Report). To be 

[best , cr even good, methods must be an expression of the creative 
imagination and individual ingenuity of the teacher, working in a parti¬ 
cular siuation. Methods which are excellent for one teacher may be dull 
and rottine when attempted by another teacher. Again, methods which 
may b« excellent when employed by a given teacher in one situation 
may n-ove to be singularly ineffective when employed by the same 
t^cber m a different situation or with a different group of pupils. For 
thesereasons, we do not believe that methods can be taught as such 
^tboegh we do believe that examples of good methods can be demons¬ 
trated and that the underlying principles of good methodology can be 
Uujht, intellectually understood and made to influence teachers in their 
dcvJopment of good methods. 


'q SO « methods are concerned, 
tev ? * employment of uniform or 

purpose of instructional super- 

to Wll teachers how they must teach but, rather, to assist them 

withopacities and interests, methods of teachhig 

Teaching, we believe, is an art 
Tfe artist ceases to be an artist when he ceases to be creative Creativitv 

teacher succumbs to stereotypes of practice and thereb? 


®between techniaues anH 

irthods. Techniques, we believe, can be taught as discrete dliiu 
W. cppab,n«,on of ,uch skiU,, ,ho ca^Jys, for ^^3 fhrSv^ 
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imagination and personality of the teacher. Viewed in this light, 
the purpose of teacher education, in so far as methods are concerned, is 
not to make him a good 'activity method* teacher, a good 'project method* 
teacher or a good 'Dalton Plan* teacher but to make him a good teacher. 
He wUl be a good teacher, not in terms of his skill in using specialized 
techniques as discrete things, but in terms of his capacity to create for 
himself that combination of skills which is best adapted to the needs of 
the group. Emphasis on methods, then, should be directed to arming 
the teacher with a varietj' of skills or techniques and then freeing him 
to develop his own methods, in which process he will utilize such of 
these techniques as are appropriate and will infuse into their use the 
unique character of his own creative imagination and personality. 
Techniques are specific tools ; methods arc the process. Techniques 
may be relatively inflexible and stercot\ pcd ; methods must never be 
stereotyped and must remain flexible. 

Second, dynamic methods of teaching, as described by the Commis¬ 
sion, require teachers with the capacity and imagination to be creative. 
Here again, as in so many other sections of this report dealifig with 
teachers, we wish to emphasize the extreme importance of attraaing to 
teaching and retaining in teaching the kind of persons who hive the 
promise and capacity to be dynamic. Talk about dsmamic methods is of 
little use unless schools can command the ser%'iccs of dynamic personali¬ 
ties—the first is impossible without the second. Hence, we return full 
circle round to the crucial importance of the teacher as a person. 

At the risk of labouring the point, it seems to us that th? real 
solution of the problem of dynamic methods lies in the procurement of 
the right kind of personnel. Again, we must emphasize that this cannot 
be done unless effective steps are taken to improve sharply the economic, 
professional and social status of teachers. We are not unaware of the 
implications of this and other similar statements made in this report. 
The goal of recruiting, training and retaining in ser\*icc the kinds of 
teachers needed, in the numbers demanded by the secondary schools of 
India, w'ill cost money, great effort and considerable time. 

ExaznJnations. Although we have dealt with the subject of 
examinations in another section of this report, it is not amiss to refer to 
them here as one of the instructional devices or techniques available to 
the teacher. As we see it, examinations have three evaluative functions, 
in addition to such other functions as diagnosis and inventorying. Tlie 
evaluative functions may be described as : first, to determine the quality 
of the individuaTs performance in comparison with the performances of 
others ; second, to determine the quality of performance in comparison 
with an external standard ; third, to determine the quality of individual 
performance today as compared with the performance of the same 
individual at some prior point. 

It is our opinion that all three evaluative functions have thdr 
proper place, but it is in the third of these uses of examinations that 
they are most fully justified as an instrument of instruction. When 
examinations arc used to measure individual growth or improvemer^r 
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for the purpose of motivating or guiding further growth, they fulfil their 
highest purpose in the educative process. Our observations lead us to 
conclude that in Indian secondary schools examinations are used almost 
exclusively for the first two purposes, and but rarely used for the purpose 
of measuring growth and directing further improvement. 


The great danger in examinations is that they tend to become 
determinants of the ends of the educative process rather than means 
for the accomplishment of these ends. In such circumstances, the 
individual is likely to be forgotten and lost sight of. The first purpose 
stre^es competition ; and the second purpose fails to take account of 
individual differences. When used as a device or technique for 
measuring individual growth for the purpose of promoting further 
growth, examinations have a special value for the teacher. 


lllos^ations of Good Teaching Techniques. The Commission 
has made (pp. 117-118) eight recommendations with respect to methods 
of teaching. Quite properly these recommendations deal largely with 
general principles and purposes which should undergird methods. The 
Commission has not sought to give examples of specific practices which 
illustrate these principles. In the suggestions given below, we have 
attempted to draw upon our observations in India and the other 
countr.es visited, as well as our experience, in citing illustrations 
ot how teachers have sought to implement in practice the principles 
enuncated by the Commission. In citing these illustrations, we \vish 
to ca-jtion that they are examples of specific practices or techniques 

creative teachers using in their instruction. 

» 2 ! wi. " regarded as a method. Attempts 

to adopt them without regard to varying conditions will prove of little 
value since. to be really helpful, they must be derived iVom the total 
situition rather than accepted uncritically. ' 

e. teacher of a course in Current Problems uses 

discussing Sith the 

cla^ the purpose and nature of the course ; second, in elicitine from 
^ident their suggestions as to the kinds of problems they think miX 
be included in the course : third, m deciding as a group which of these 

bferiTfo “h2m° "" ‘‘"d •=> hold the greatest 


FoUowingthis orientation of the group as to the oumnee 

.e^^4g tL ^nS comem SthTJ^uUr^^^^^ ‘S 

pints'",'f dTc':,ve"r„t r'''av.i?,Ve r l-h-. 

developing new source of theV , of information. 

S^tLjeTt‘*wae •h=-lve?r"a%Kle^ 

of consultant, resource p^n ^ cS"e. 
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Such a procedure implies freedom of the teacher to determine 
the content of his course (within general limitations) and requires 
flexibility within which to work. This practice has been seen to operate 
with equal effectiveness with groups in the upper levels of the high 
school and with pupils of the middle school ages. • 

(ii) Several schools visited in India, Denmark, the United Kingdom 
and the United States followed the general practice, especially with the 
older students, of making 'long-term assignments’, covering two or three 
weeks of work or, in one instance, as much as six weeks of work. This 
device had a fourfold advantage ; it encouraged pupils to devote 
attention to organizing their work and their time : it placed emphasis 
on the articulation of discrete facts or items of information into a Mttem 
of total understanding ; it provided for progress of pupils at individual 
rates, according to varying pressure and abilities ; it 'freed' the teacher 
to devote more time and attention to the needs of individual students. 

Such a practice makes demands on the time, energy, and imagi¬ 
nation of teachers beyond those involved in setting daily page assign¬ 
ments for pupils. A further great advantage lies in the encourtgement 
to pupils to depend less on single texts and to utilize library and other 
sources of information. Furthermore, it emphasizes the respoasibility 
of the individual pupil. 

(ill) In one school visited, the teachers of art, mechani^l drawing 
and wood shop were co-operating by making their _ facilitus and 
assistance available to pupils in planning and executing par.icular 
problems of production. For illustration, a pupil tn the wood shop 
might decide (with the approval of the teacher) to bund a chair. 1 he 
mechanical drawing teacher would co-operate in preparing the wo'king 
drawings, while the wood shop provided the facilities for selectioi oi 
materials, the estimation of costs^ and the actual construction. 

Similar co-operative efforts have been observed in ^successful opra- 
tion between teachers of textiles, dressmaking and fashion desgn; 
between teachers of art and music; between teachers of mus^ ind 
physical education ; between teachers of dramatics and wood slop 

and art* 

The great value of such co-operative procedures is the integratpn 
of knowledge and skill on the part of the student, the practical applicatim 
of knowledge to productive activities, and the enhancement of a pn- 
fessional spirit within the staff. 

(iv) The librarians in two American high schools visited by th 
team maintained a library service group composed of students. Studeit 
members of these groups were met, as a group, at least one hour 
week for demonstration and instruction in many of the skills rcquirec 
in processing, accessioning, cataloguing, shelving, circulating ^^<1 
repairing books. Members of these groups assumed many ^sponsibuitie^ 
for library activities, devoting one or more available hoxizs ® 
to these responsibilities. They issued books at the charging desks, 
prepared books for shelving, received books being returned anq 
rcshelved them, collected groups of books requested by teachers to 
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classroom use and delivered them to the teacher, prepared library 
exhibits, maintained a library bulletin board, made clipping files and 
other vertical file materials. Such services not only materially extended 
the services of the library more widely than would be possible for the 
librarian, but also developed library consciousness among both students 
and staff. Furthermore, they provided opportunities for practical 
applications of knowledge gained in classroom instruction and, through 
close contact with books, motivated pupils to read more widely. 

(v) In one school, blessed with a relatively large number of corridor 
bulletin boards, each bulletin board was assigned on a rotating system to 
an instructional department or some school activity. Student committees 
were formed from the respective departments or groups whose responsi¬ 
bility it was to keep the bulletin boards alive with fresh, timely and 
interesting materials. The student chairmen of these committees formed 
a Central Bulletin Boards Committee whose function it was to assign 
space on a rotating and need basis, and to plan for their effective use in 
furtherance of school purposes and programmes. Materials were 
furnished by the art department, as required, and a teacher served as 
adviser to the group. 


Such a practice helped to build pride in the appearance of the 
school, utilized available resources for effective visual education and gave 
pupils experience of a practical character in the principles and practices 
of selection and display. 


(vi) In certain schools visited, provisions were made by teachers 
tor pupils m their classes to proceed at rates of speed more nearly suited 
to their abilities and previous preparation than is possible when all are 
treated in identical fashion. Basically, the class would be divided into 
three groups, the first group being composed of those whose rate of 
leaniing was most rapid and whose mastery of basic sl^ls or knowledcc 
was highest ; the second group was composed of those whose speed and 
proficiericy was average ; the third group wa.s composed of those requir¬ 
ing special and, perhaps, individual asTistaAce. All three levels v?oilld 
mwt as a group for two or three hours of the week, the ablest group 
^ing permitted to spend the other two or three hours in the library 
Th^ I appropriate ways in enriching and extending their knowledge. 

with remained largely in the classroom 

^®*cher ^d received the particular kind of assistance and 

where them. Such a device seems particularly appropriate 

or where bv homogeneous grouping or streaming, 

prtSedlre.^ ^ numbers, it is not possible to foUow such a 


and prwedure depends, of course, on the 

Seds^ ‘o deal with pupils 'according 

nwds , and it also requires a library which is available and can 


ability 
to their 
be thus 


schonir ♦ United States it is common practio 

schools to promote by subjects’ rather than to 


in the secondary 
promote by year\ 
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Since pupils not only differ from each other in general intellectual ability 
but also differ in their special aptitudes, promotion by subjects allows 
the student to proceed in each area of study at the pace he is competent 
to maintain and does not require the repetition of materials already 
mastered,—as a concession to mere organizational convenience. Thus a 
pupil who may experience great difficulty in mastering a foreign language 
may, at the same time, be superior in mathematics or science. To 
retain him in a situation which requires dull and wasteful repetition of 
mathematical processes already mastered, simply because he is not 
proficient in language is unjust, fails to take account of individual 
differences, leads to potential disciplinary or behaviour problems born 
of boredom, and fails to develop within the individual the sense of pride 
in accomplishment which derives from recognition of such accomplish¬ 
ment. 


(viii) It is common practice in the secondary schools in England 
to divide pupils into ‘streams’, called A, B and C streams. The A 
stream is composed of the ablest and brightest pupils intellectually, the 
B stream of the average pupils and the C stream of the pupils of limited 
abilities. Although variations in the curriculun'. are usually provided for 
each of these groups, a great advantage in such streaming in core subject 
matter areas is that the content and methods can be modified according 
to varying abilities and needs. All may be taught a minimum core of 
content deemed essential for every student, but the A stream pupils will 
greatly exceed this minimum through enrichment. Furthermore, while 
the pupils in the C stream may require considerable drill work, those in 
the A stream will require relatively little, and can therefore, devote 
their attention to expanding their knowledge and sharpening their skills. 
In many secondary schools in the United States, .1 system intended to 
serve many of these same purposes involves the grouping of pupils into 
‘honours’, ‘regular’ and ‘general’ classes in the same subject or course, 
but pupils would be thus classified and scheduled in each of the subjects 
being studied rather than on a general classification basis. Thus, a 
pupil might be in an honours class in English, a regular class in social 
studies and a general class irt mathematics or science. 

(ix) In the twelfth grade in many American high schools, the pupiU 
are required, as a part of their work in English, to prepare a source 
theme. The purposes of such a theme are to provide scope for individual 
and independent work, to instruct in the techniques of library and other 
research, to furnish experience in the organization of materials including 
format, annotating, footnotes and bibliography. Selection of subject 
matter for such themes is made in individual conferences between pupils 
and teachers and derives largely from the individual pupil's interests. 
Classes meet as a group twice each week and the remainder of 
devoted to English is used for small group discussions and individual 
conferences or for reading, research and writing. 

(x) It is not uncommon in many schools we visited for class groups 

to engage in pupil-planned projects directly related to the subject ot 
study but not necessarily specified in the course content. Illustrations 
of such projects may be cited as follows : a Latin class ..i? 

publishes a weekly newspaper in Latin ; an English class studying 1 nc 
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Lady of the Lake” prepares and presents a dramatization; a French 
class writes an original dramatic sketch for presentation to the school ; 
a physics class prepares a demonstration of jet propulsion • a 
mathematics class conducts an actual survey of the school grounds as 
the basis of laying out grade lines and developing a plan of crounds 
improvement. ^ 

accomplished 

by the pupils m art impressed us with its fresh, vigorous free and 

SrSirl *he teachers at work with boys and 

girls disclosed that, after necessary minimum instruction in essential 
skills such as handling materials, 'problems’ were 'set’ for the group 
but that individual children were free to work out the problem in ^hei? 

the,r own medium of expression a^J,ng those 
available and relying on the teachers for advice. Here the teacher 

® •n^i'^yiduals. seeking to help each pupil to express 
his ideas creatively according to his own imaginative powers mthe? 
than insisting that prescribed rules be foIlow..H 
were further borne out in conversation with the teachers a\ 
them stated to a member of our team. * 'I t^ to L them tn 
in their own way. I don't try to teach them art® I trv/S kJi 

teach themselves.” In both of these instant/\ 

large, the instruction was individual. ' classes were 

work, for example, the gro^p was in wood- 

of making and using different kinHe nf ® .instructed m the techniques 

pupils "proiedTd 

selection of the kind erwood m i S ^ 

articles to be made, the choice of Se articles^ thlm^i® 
all matters of decision by the ouniU tnemscWes-these were 

teacher was that of adviser k of the 

demonstrator or consulUnt. Here again the needed, as expert 

but pupUs were receiving individual mSrucUom normal size 

flei^ibility and creative character Pohi 

^at dynanuc methods arc possible of attainmo/t believe 

lowers of imagination and the «cativt tk r.® ‘ utilize the 

prsi-’-t HS- 

- -ueh. .heir deveiopofen. n.u'ti„e°SCeS‘^i.hVl&^ 

*-ing 

Srtt'" i" ‘h ” rai^Tof &che -.ethiS^^d 
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must be given freedom to develop dynamic methods ; fourth, teachers 
must have proper facilities and working conditions. The first requisite 
applies to the training institution ; the second applies to rccrmtment; 
the third and the fourth have special reference to the entire structure 
of educational administration, control and supervision. 


77 Libraries. We have referred frequently in this section of the 
report dealing with methods of teaching to the role of the school library. 
We have noted with great interest and approval the attention given by 
the Commission to the matter of library facilities and services. We 
acree with the statements made by the Cominission (pp. 110-114I 
concerning the place of the library in secondary schools, and we endorse 
their three summary recommendations (Recommendations g-ir, p. 

Quite frankly, we do not believe that any Indian secondary sch^l 
ran he expected to attain the characteristics contemplated by the 
Commission^unless it has an adequate library. Certainly. 
develop dynamic methods of teaching will be seriously 
Sideed. may be well-nigh futile unless teachers have this important 

resource upon which to draw. 

faclities. including trained library personnel. 

To help achieve this position, we offer the followinj suggestions 

■ hoorX''safarfefof‘rrrLf Hb"^“Ters^ 

ilb”^Mrirces’in schools should be regarded as on a par w.th 
salaries of other professional personnel. 

(t„) Suitable criteria.shouM^J^staWished forjeumn.ntn^.he 

&Ks, serving as accred.t.ng agenc.es). 

(iv) Suitable hnancial support .formulas 'an°d'opcr‘'athig'"ne^s for 

determining. minimum annual instltu- 

t'.tfunuS'such Snrum support is provided and expended. 

(„) In addition to ‘he 'in-course' training m ‘^ra^J^^her? courses 
orovided for in the training an suitable provision 

bWo^^ !;.U^‘=fo';r=c‘o‘^ur:es foV-le. schoo. reachers. 
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(vi) The system of ‘tree access' to books recommended by the 
Commission (p. iii> should also apply to the operation of the library 
Itself that is, the library should be open to students at ail times during 
regular school hours and at such other reasonable times as students may 
have need of access to its facilities. 

(vii) Where school libraries, established and supported by private 
managements, are, as recommended by the Commission (Rec. ii, p. ii8>, 
made available to general public use, the ‘extra* cost of such services' 
should be borne by the government. 


I. guidance AND COUNSELLING 

We endorse the four recommendations made by the Commission 
’P- > 35 > with respect to guidance and counselling serv’ices and facilities 
and wish to give added emphasis to certain as|>ects of the guidance and 
Counselling function of schools through the following suggestions 

and rehtioni'hi^lill? essentially a matter of personal understanding 
Its? j? counsellor and the person being counseUed 

teacher » counsellor ; therefore. 

I av.-areness of that role and some knowledge 

JnM J ‘ «l- It IS our belief that every trainin'^ colleee should 

b. of oT.K“pter ^p.?“^e‘o"f S .t.t 

->Ee ”5 school 

•"separable interest^ Parents have ^ 

affecting the child's educationaY'^t^''^*^ 

programme should seek to Therefore, a guidance 

should be made for so doing. parents, and definite provision 

«ree/ wiSi fSS?m‘^nl concerning 

by urging that the- schools make recommendation 

We do not oppose the -importation* of experts^^u^eSfU 
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women from outside the community, but we do assert that each 
community has its own areas of diamonds which deserve to be tapped. 
By so doing, local interest in and support of the school can be developed 
along with serving the specific function of the career conference. 

In the section of our report on Educat ion and Employment, more 
detailed suggestions have been made concerning the role of the guidance 
and counselling services in relation to the 'world of work'. Although 
we think of guidance in the broad sense of the term and would avoid, 
so far as possible, breaking it down into a whole series of sub-divisions, 
such as educational guidance, social guidance, persona! guidance and 
vocational guidance, we wish here to emphasize the great importance of 
including adequate attention to vocational counselling in the guidance 
programme of the secondary school. 

We believe that a fully developed vocational counselling programme 
should include provision of four related services : — 

(i) aptitude and interest inventories of the pupils, supported where 
possible by appropriate tests designed to determine these 
traits ; 

(u) direct personal counselling with pupils for the purpose of 
helping them understand their special abilities and interests as 
they relate to the world of work ; , 

-/ill) specific, accurate and current information about areas of 
employment, the kinds of jobs available, the training required 
and the opportunities offered in such jobs ; • 

(if) assistance in obtaining suitable employment at the point 
where the individual is employable and desires employment. 

The ways in which these vocational counselling services will be 
organized in particular schools will vary with local conditions the size 
and character of the school, the nature of the local economy and related 
services available from other agencies than the school. 


J. EXAMINATIONS AND EVALUATION 

The existing evils of the present system of external examination? 
have been described by the Commission (pp. X45-147) a* follows . 

(i) "The examinations determine not only the contents of 

tion but also the methods of teaching—in fact, the entire 
approach to education. They have so pervaded the entire 
atmosphere of school life that they have become the mam 
motivating force for all effort on the part of pupil as well as 
teacher. 
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(■») "It is not uncommon to hear such statements as ‘so and so is 
a good teacher because his pupils show a high percentage of 

success in the final examination.’.To judge the work of 

the teacher by the percentage of passes of his pupils in the 
examination is to keep alive the old and exploded system of 
payment by results. 

(iii) "Because of the close connection between employment and the 
passing of external examinations, the average parent is more 
interested in his child passing that examination than in any¬ 
thing else. 


".the examinations to-day dictate the curriculum instead of 

following it, prevent any experimentation, hamper the proper 
treatment of subjeas and sound methods of teaching, foster 
a dull uniformity rather than originality, encourage the average 
pupil to concentrate too rigidly upon too narrow a field and 
thus help him to develop wrong values in education." 


. ., .We agree unreservedly with the Commission’s indictment of the 
evils m the present system of external examinations, our observations 
and experience allying completely with those of the Commission. To 

further observations 

concerning other aspects of the present system :— 


of considerable evidence that the all too prevalent practice 

an<f «Iosely linked with the pressures on both^pupils 

has examinations. The Commiss^n 

practice of nrtvjft. ®*«^orsed the recommendation—that the 

justified cases Th^ aMished excepting in the occasional and 

would be Dowerfiii?« abolition of the evils of private tuitions, we believe, 

tation of the system'^oflxtm&'examrn™^^^^^^^ re-organization and reorien- 

extcriaUxImfnSfon'/rm"‘^® present structure and organization of 

system xS Jhie m V educational 

dwtribute. read Sid r^Mrt ?°T ^^^uired to prepare, print, 

a significant drain nn results of these examinations represents 

useS’Sttnal p^rp^e^^* "'*^*"*‘ applied ?o more 

suc'Kl; "x.S’'of '‘ohook should 
highly restricted purposes.^^Jd nekhfr^'S'"® 

development of such stand^S^ ^ required nor expected. The 

integrity on the part ot tschrw^l reported with complete 

abohuon of exurnal ex,„.i„;Ho°„n,''Shrfel°bror delSe''”' 

Wo supper, tho Comuaission’s reoommondations th«_ 


(0 there be only one 
secondary course ; 


public examination^ at the end of 


the 






(iO the public examination need not be compulsory for all pupils ; 

(iti) every pupil who completes the school course should get a 
certificate based on school records ; 

(iv) a system of cumulative school records, covering personality, 
interests, co-curricular activities and social adjustments as well 
as scholastic attainments, be maintained for every pupil 
throughout his school career; 

(v) the certificate awarded at the end of the secondary course 
should show (a) the result attained in the public eNaminalion, if 
taken, (b) a statement based on ihe results of* periodic internal 
tests, and (c) a statement based on the cumulative school 
record. 

We also agree with the Commission that measures should be taken 
to shift the emphasis in school from the annual examinations to periodic 
tests, that objective test items should be included in all i> pcs of exami¬ 
nations along with subjective essay-type questions, and that when the 
latter are used they should be of a nature demanding “rational under¬ 
standing of the probkm.s and a general irastcry of the subject matter." 

With respect to symbolical marking recommended by the 
Commission we believe that this system requires further study as applied 
to public examinations. 

While endorsing the recommendations of the Commission, we 
wish to make the following further comments and recommendations:— 

78. External Examination. With respect to the external exomi- 
ndtioft, instead of a required minimum of six subjecis, xvc rcLomtnend an 
examination structure similar to that used in the English General Certificate 
of Education (G. C. E.), where any number of subjects from one upwards 
may be taken. 

This recommendation is particularly designed with a view to 
minimizing the 'catastrophic' eflfccts of the external examination and 
eliminating the idea of a "Day of Judgment" which may decide in a few 
hours the whole of the rest of one's career. 

This 'catastrophic' effect would undoubtedly be decreased if the 
result of the examination were not the only element taken into account 
We agree with the Commission that very considerable weight shoulo 
be given to the record of a pupil's work and achievement throughout his 
school life. 

The catastrophic cfTect would be still further reduced if" ^ 
examinations (where more than one were being taken) were ] 

spread over a series of stages. This procedure is provided 
English General Certificate of Education. The examinations 
this certificate are subject examinations. A candidate may take 
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number from one upwards; he may continue at subsequent sittings to add 
to the number of subject examinations taken; or he nnay tak^ again a 
subject in which he has previously failed without any requirement that he 
take other subjects as well. 

79* Preparation of Objective Type Tests. We are not convmced 
that the state bureaus oj education, as proposed by the Commission, will be 
competent, even in collaboration xoitli the training colleges, to prepare 
satisfactory objective type tests. We recommend an all~India effort in this 
matter such as might be envisaged by the creation of an AU^India Educational 
Research Centre. 


Such a centre could command resources not available to single 
States for the prosecution of basic and applied research in the field of 
tests and measurements, making such use as might seem desirable of the 
vast amount of material in this field in other countries. Although we 
believe that a state bureau of education could hardly hope to command 
adequate resources for this task, wc do believe that such state organiza¬ 
tions could play a valuable and necessary role in devising regior«al adapta¬ 
tions of Indian tests. 

Wc believe it worthwhile to record our further view that, given the 
^forms jn the external examination procedures recommended by the 
Commission and endorsed by us with certain modifications, a certain 
degree w pressure will still remain as long as external examinations are 
used. This would be inevitable if for no other reason than the fact that 
universities will imdoubtcdly continue to require for some time to come 
that candidates offer examinations in a number of subjects. The reforms 
recommended should go far to eliminate or alleviate the present evils, 
but these reforms alone will not accomplish the whole of the task. How 
the examinations are administered, the spirit in which they are adminis¬ 
tered, and the degree to which provision is made for taking school records 
m^to account will also determine, m substantial degree, the effectiveness 

reasons wc wish to 

whi^h condjuonswe observed in other countries 

suggestions to those 

responsible for carrj’ing out the recommended reforms. ^ 

of In Denmark, where there is an external examination at the end 

of the secondary school stage, it is the universal practice for the school 
^achers to suggest a limited syllabus in each subject for the examination 

SeSs the suggested syllabuses a^d setes the 

examination, which means (i) that the candidates are 

S wifh subfeSmauL^^nif'^V" questions 

.V ... • subject matter and understandings provided for in the svllabuc 

ed on the work of the candidate in sThoof Of 

-d tw’ltS’fo'r'The "tl'«Lr..for Vr -tt-inohon 

conducted by a connaSissTon, The written examination is 
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is sof ''here the substance of the external examination 

IS set b\ authoruies outside the school (on which subject teachers are 

^3de for review of all cases of failure and 
S'”’3hle adjustments are made in the 

I nterests of justice and equity. 


/ui) In the United States where no general system of external 

cenTfic""tes?r ^dl"?’ '* ^ employers to accept school 

fcadino ^ r evidence of educational attainment 

cading to employrnent. Similarly, admission to colleges and universities 

s cenerally possible without any required external examinationXr 

cmir^/^ purposes of guidance or placement in 

courses. The ex.iminations set by the College Entrance E.xamination 

Board, while required by some higher institutions, are not so much 

admission examinations as instruments for guidance and placement. In 

New York State, where a .system of Regents Examinations is in use, no 

school IS required to use these examinations, and. in schools where they 

are used, it is a general practice to permit pupils to decide whether they 
Wish to t.ikc them or not. ^ 


K. EDUCAnON AND EMPLOYMENT 

Preparation for the World of Work. The following quotation from 
an addrew giv^en at a week-end course on 'Attitude to Employment,’ held 

England, in February 1953, will help to realize what role 
education is conceived to play in the matter of preparation for emoloy- 
ment. ^ ^ ' 


The Education Service is going through a tremendous transition 
period as a result of the Education Act of 1944. All previous Education 
Acts were based on the fundamcntnl principle of education that each 
child should acquire certain skills in reading, writing and arithmetic and 
factual information. The 1944 Act, in an entirely new conception of 
education, provided for a progressive system of education (Primary, 
Secondary' and Further), the school 'contributing towards the physical, 
mental, spiritual and moral development of each individual' in a manner 
suited to the pupil's a(?e, ability and aptitude. Many educationalists arc 
ahead of this and would add that the school should also contribute to the 
prepapfion of each individual as a member of a democratic society, 
especially as a citizen, worker, home maker and parent/* 

In the modern conception of the aims of education, it is recognized 
that to prepare pupils for the world of work is one of Uie functions of the 
school. It is also being gradually realized that, in the modem world, this 
preparation has to take a more specific form than a general or liberal 
education calculated to fit pupils for any kind of work. Attempts at 
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imparting a purely liberal education to all and sundry, and at all stages, 
have resulted in "a one way track of academic studies” and "an indiscri¬ 
minate rush to universities,” with unemployment of the educated as a 
natural consequence. The school’s function of preparing pupils for work 
must, therefore, be thought of more specifically in terms of (i) the pupils’ 
abilities, aptitudes and interests, (ii) the terminal points in a system of 
education, and (iii) the occupational structure in the surrounding 
environment. 

Terminal Points in Education. In a scheme of education which 
makes provision for free education or for a liberal system of scholarships, 
the terminal points in the case of individual pupils would depend upon 
their aptitudes and abilities. That, however, not being the case in India 
yet, the terminal points happen to be determined largely by the economic 
condition and the culture of the parents. 


Terminal points* may occur at the ages of: 

14+ at the end of the elementary stage, 

17+ at the end of the high school stage, 

18+ at the end of the higher secondary stage, 

21 + at the end of the general course of the university stage, 

22+ or 23 + at the end of the professional course of the uni¬ 
versity stage. 


These tcrrninal points must be related to the economic and occupa¬ 
tional structure in the country through the provision of a sound general 
education combined with the right kind of special courses. At each 
stage, the courses provided must caUr for the needs of those terminating 
their edu<ation then and those continuing beyond. The differentiation 
between the two categories of pupils cannot be sharp, since it is only at 
the end of each stage that many pupils and their parents will make a defi¬ 
nite decision. A sharp differentiation may also lead to rigid, unhealthy 

oistincuons. A guidance and counselling service in the school will prove 
to be useful in this respect. ^ 



(0 gwng an all-round education to pupils with varying interests, 
doiiities and aptitudes, and 


(u) preparing pupils for certain broad types of occupation in a 
general way and not for direct entry into occupations 
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lo enter an occupatfon at a terminal point will be able to maintain his 
(iwn. Or, to put it in another way, the study of a diversified course of a 
pfctctical type should not stand in the way of an all-round education ; yet 
It should not be so diffused and purposeless that a pupil who decides to 
enter an occupation at a terminal point hnds himself helpless, with no 
skills developed- To attain this standard the diversiried course would 
require a sufticient allotment of school time and a seriousness of purpose 
tn its pursuit. The competence achiev'ed in the matter of skills should 
be such as would prove useful lo pupils whether they puisue the study 
of the subject ac a higher stage or whether ihev decide to enter an 
occupation. 

Apprenticeship Training. In the latter case, it is not implied that 
a pupil ctiming out of the school should he ready to take up a skilled 
job in an occupation imrrcdialely, All that is meant is that he should 
be ready to benefit by some intensive training either on the job itself or 
as a preparation for it. An entry into an occupation should be preceded 
by a period of intensive occupational training or it should be accompanied 
by a system of apprenticeship training. The co-opcralion of trade and 
industry is essential in this matter. An apprenticeship act, making the 
employment of apprentices with certain educational qualifications 
compulsory seems to be a necessity. The apprenticeship sy.stem in a 
small country like Denmark impressed us with its efficicnc>' and its 
comprehensive character. There was provision for systematic training 
for apprentices in 130 different types of occupations, for example, in all 
engineering trades, in all building trades, in business, in hotels and 
restaurants, for bakers, tailors, carpenters and shop assistants. Thus 
young people entering these occupations had the opportunity to develop 
technical skills while on the job. A description of the system of 
apprenticeship training in Great Britain appears in the Appendices 
(Sec Appendix VJI). 

Levels of Employment. The entry into occupations can be at 
various levels and will require different degrees of competence. In this 
connection we have found the following employment and educational 
structure suggested in the Report of the Committee for Educational 
Refc^rm in Mysore most illuminating (cf. p. 249 of the Report). 

(a) Rrofc6si<>ns—Law, medicine, engineering etc.—Education at 
the university level. 

(b) Semi-professional level—Supervisors, managers, technicians, 
etc. — Higher secondary stage. 

<c) Skilled w'orkers—Tailors, carpenters, mechanics—Secondary 
stage. 

iJ) Sgmi-skillcd workers—Nfachine operators, cancmen, greasers, 
cobblers, etc.—Apprenticeship. 

ie) Unskilled workers—Labourers—No special occupational train¬ 
ing is necessary except what one learns on the job. 
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We presume that semi-skilled and unskilled workers will have 
completed the elementary' school stage at the age of i^-h, or in the case of 
jobs like those of machine operators, even the high school stage. 

The only modifications we would suggest in this analysis arc as 
follows : — 


(i) The addition of another terminal point between the secondary 
school stage and the university stage in the form of the junior 
ccilcge stage which will be linked up with the semi-professional 
level in certain occupations like engineering, food processing, 
horticulture, etc., through two-vear terminal courses of a 
vocational and terminal nature that will be offered at this 
stage. For this level, qualifications and competence higher 
than those possible of attainment at the secondary school stage 
appear to be necessary. 


(<>) 


The provision of some general occupational training at the 
11+ to 14+ stage through electives. Even semi-skilled workers 
such as machine operators, canemen, cobblers, etc., or un¬ 
skilled workers such as shop assistants, warehouse workers 
junior waiters in restaurants or agriculture labourers wif 
require some occupational training, not so much in the form 
of technical competence as of a certain orientation of attitudes 
some manual skill acquired through craft activities, and related 
knowledge. It is to this end that we have suggested electives 
at the higher elementary stage. 


In suggesting different levels of the occupational structure and in 
hn^kmg them up 'viih the different levels of education, we have applied 
more widely the Commission’s recommendation (Rec. 41. n >07) with 

mindl ‘ 'The Conln'Usion reco^ 

E. " selection for and recruitment to public services should 

m S2^, aftola periods, i. e.. the age of 16 to iS. 

^ recruitment at successive stages not merelv 

wil meet seveS'S ?‘hcr occupations and profession^ 

th^rs 

othe higher studies at the university stage their prooer statues \t 

“sussLted re^rt 

of work appropriate .0 their abUltiea, intereSf ^rrlfrai^l:‘5,e°rfi^! 
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result a sense of frustration not only on the part of the pipiU 
but also on the part of the schools and the education system as a whole. 
To avoid this, two conditions are necessary: 

(j) The number of students admitted to a course, especially to a 
practical course, must not exceed the demand for trained persons in the 
particular occupation in the surrounding environment. Some systematic 
planning therefore, must go into the provision of these courses. We 
realize that such planning is at present beset with difficulties because the 
needs of industry in India have not yet expanded to their full capacity. 
Educational planning cannot eradicate unemployment unless it torms a 
part of a wider national economic plan. 

(ii) The second condition necessary, though not as fundamental as 
the first, is the provision of an ctTective youth employment service, work¬ 
ing in close co-operation with schools on the one hand and with business 
and industry on the other. Youth employment is a responsibility of the 
Bovernment and the public and can best be undertaken by the education 
department working in conjunction with representatives of industry and 

business. 

Youth Employment Service in England. A study of the movement 
in England will throw some light on the question. A youth employment 
service in one form or another has been in operation in England since 
loio In 1948. with the passing of the Employment and Training Act, the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service set up a Central \outh 
Employment Executive to co-ordinate and be responsible for 
employment generally. Local education authorities were asked to decide 
if thev would be responsible for all matters concerning the employment 
of boys and girls up to 18 in their areas. If they accepted this responsi- 
hilitv thL-* Ministry of Labour and National Service would pay 75 
cent of the cost of running an approved scheme. Most local education 
authorities undertook the service. 

The youth employment service has three main functions ; 

(i) vocational guidance to children intending shortly to leave 
schools ; 

(ii) placement of young people in employment : 

(iii) continued guidance and replacement of young people In 
employment. 

In each area a youth employment officer is appointed, with an 
appropriate stair of assistants and clerks. He has an office, with sub- 
offices if necessary. He has a committee consisting of representatives 
of teachers’ organizations, employers, employees, the university, socw 
services, colleges of commerce and technical colleges to guide him- 
Representatives of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and 
Ministry of Education and the Inspector of Factories also attend tne 
meetings r»f the committee. 



The youth employment officer is expected to keep in close and 
continuous touch with both the schools and industry. Each term he 
talks to the pupils expecting to leave and later inter\ iews each of 
them. Parents are invited to attend the interview, and many do 
so. Employers notify the officer of vacancies, and he tries to place each 
pupil in a job suited to his ability and training. 


Various methods of ‘after-care’ are used. Most youth employment 
officers write personal letters to young people a short while after they 
have entered employment, inviting them to come and discuss their 
jobs. 'Open nights' to which young people and their parents are invited 
are also frequent. 

When the service is operated by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, it is done through the Ministry's Employment Bureaus, 
a separate section being reserved for young people. 


Co-operation of Industry, Business and Commerce. In all the 
three countries we visited we found that there was effective machinery 
lor ernployment as well as vocational guidance of young people leaving 
school. What made the machinery effective 'was, first, the general 
employment situation in the country, and second, the active co-operation 
ol industry, business and commerce. The education authorities sought 
the help of industry and commerce at all the following stages : — 

(i) in deciding whether to start a vocational course, as judged by 
the need for persons trained in the vocation in the surrounding 
environment and the capacity of the vocation to absorb trained 


(iO 

(iM) 

(iv) 


ihe courses of studies and fixing the require¬ 
ments of equipment, etc. * Inquire- 

totoS.g!'"'"'"' " ol students completing their 

In the vocational schools of Buffalo. New York StatP f j , 

courses attempts arc made to place the young people in^ob^ 

recommeiid 

effective youth employment services under their educating setting up 

close admmtstralive liaison with the denaru^l-L.^u departments, with a 
mth business and commerce ^ mdustry and 
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PAUT in 

ADNfIXISTRATION. CONTROL FINANCE 

A. The Admiaistration & Control of Education 

In this section of our report we shall consider the problems of 
administration and control both in the broad vicwv and with respect to 
essential details. At many places in this report relcronce has already 
been made to this subject. Our purpose here is twofold : hrst, to sec 
lorth a basic design of administrative structure conceived by us to be 
desirable and, second, to deal with certain specilic matters pertinent to 
administration not hereiolore treated. Some of these considerations 
have resulted in dchnitc recommendations ; oiiicis are indicative in the 
sense that, while they do not bar early implementation, they represent 
our thinking as to the course wi^ich we deem esbcntial for the continuous 
development of education in a democracy. 

THE GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION 

The governmental structure of education wc think of as the 
framework, within which educational opportunity, substance, and 
growth operate and flourish. In another sense we think of it as a 
co-ordinated system of central, state and local levels of educational 
endeavour. Structure, for a public function or service, may well be 
controlling because it is legal. \ct we do not emphasize this, nor 
indeed, do we think of structure as an end in itself. Rather, the 
structural framework is the facilitating means—facilitating the 
educational growth of children, youth and adults, and through this of 
society towards the unfolding of the democratic potential. Ingredients 
of facilitating structure in a democracy are the degree to which schools 
belong to the people, the power of people as citizens to plan directly the 
educational programmes to be provided in schools and the power to 
command fiscal resources essential to give effect to the programmes 
thus planned. 

Administratioo at the Local Level. As we have seen the 
educational structure in India wc cannot escape the conviction that its 
weakest point is at the local level. Correspondingly, we see the 
greatest need to be that of strengthening local initiative. While wc 
recognize that initiative comes largely from wanting it and exercising 
it, we believe that local initiative or local autonomy has to be built into 
the governmental framework of Indian education much more than is 
now the case. 

This conviction was greatly strengthened as we visited Denmark, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. In these countries educa¬ 
tion, particularly below the college or university level, is largely a local 
function. To be sure, there was state or national responsibility for 
education, varying in degree and kind from country to country, but in 
each case there was vastly more reliance upon the local school system 
and the local educational authority than in India. In each case local 
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inUiaiive and fiscal and other resources were harnessed for the cause 
of education by makin? schools a major community concern. This 
reliance on local autonomy has resulted, quite clearly we believe, in 
establishing a strong tie between communities, schools and so^jil 
services generally. \Vc are convinced that this local pla nning and 
freedom have resulted in the continuous growth of educational 
opportunity far more than would have been pi''«;sib!e under a system 
where local autonomy is absent or, at best, incidental. 


Wc miss this emphasis in the Commission's report. At the same 
time we recognize tho wiidam of the Commission's emphasis upon the 
functions of the states and the Centro and the suggestions for improve¬ 
ment at these levels. Each level—centrah slate and community—has 
il$ role to play. For future efiicicncy, co*ordination of effort is very 
important. Wo submit, however, that at present concern for this 
co-ordination in India is largely as between the central government and 
the stales. To achieve ultimate patenlial strength, the educational 
stiucturc must provide for a much greater role for the community scliuol 
system—that is> local autonomy. 


The Community and the SebooL In tliis connection, we note 
with great interest the criticism made by the Commission that “the 
education given in our schools is isolated from life'\ The Commission 
believes that '‘unless the school is itself organized as a community and is 

outside community life, the situation cannot be remo- 
died. To give education a social content and to furnish a vital connection 
with ^lal services suitable to a democratic society, it is not cnouoh (o 
organize the school as a community in itself. The community must be 
given opportunities to participate actively in the planning, organization 
and provision of education, The school must go out to the communitv 
and the community must conic into the school. Active, sustained 
interest and ^nscious support of the community arc essential to make 
schools broadbased and integrated with life outside. 


...... It be clear from the foregoing how surely wc see the impor¬ 
tance of developing the structure of the total educational system and 

system. We shall refer ..gain to this subject 
The Financing of Educotton. Wc need only mention 

to die or T r® autonomy as one of the most certain avenues 

10 the gradual upbuilding of school support. 


Authorities id India. Wc are aware of the general 
tSPis educational activities of the existing local bodies like 

und^**^k^ boards, loal boards, and municipal boards. That schools 

uSfwriJn efficient is aiVSst 

^ The Commission, commenting on these in«iti 

lutions (p. x86) remarks: 'Though we do not wish m ma J 

efficiency, we have had enough evidence to 
Wc considerable need for a toning up of these institutions *’ 

thclr^c^ ’ ‘f.existing local bodies have failed to discharge 

[heir educational responsibilities the fault lies not with the nrfr.^?«i ® r 
local autonomy but with the machinery designed to 


■ 
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\Vc, therefore, believe that the ideal of local autonomy is worthy of 
pursuit and that, given a suitable machinery, quite a lot can be done by 
way of realizing the ideal in practice. 


Reasons for Faith in Local Responsibility. We have several reasons 
for our faith in local responsibility for education. As we have already 
stated, the development of education at the pre-university stage in 
Denmark, the United Kingdom and the United States is largely due to 
local autonomy which is not merely accepted as a measure of expediency 
but is looked upon as a part of the democratic faith. A more important 
reason is, however, the evidence wc have had of the successful application 
of the principle of local responsibility, ma\ be in an informal way, for 
the development of cduc«ition in India. In fact, local responsibility for 
education is not alien to Indian tradition. Before the introduction of the 
modern system of public education under the British, education was a 
C( n muniiy responsibility, each village maintaining its schools often 
attached to a temple or a mosque. Even to-day instances arc not rare of 
<.< mmunitics, particularly in rural areas, staiting schools and running 
tl cm with or without aid from the state. The large n>Djoriiy of secondary 
schools in India are non-govcrnmcntal. W'hile some of these belong to 
societies or associations with well defined membership, others (a large 
number in some Stales) belong to the community in the sense that a large 
portion of the expenditure for establishing and maintaining them is met 
from lunds locally raised through tuition fees, donations and other 
voluntary contributions. The managing committees of these schools 
work, if not in theory* at least in practice, as bodies representing the local 
communities. In spite of the difficulties and handicaps in not having a 
machinery legally constituted to represent the community, the managing 
committees of such schools have, on the whole, been able to secure a 
large measure of local support, both financial and otherwise. This in 
itself indicates bright possibilities for an administrative structure at the 
local level. We arc told that among some of the tribal communities of 
Assam such as those in the Naga Hills, a Urge number of schools arc 
maintained by the comn^unity through the agency of the Range Councils. 
Here, in fact, exists the nucleus of a local cducati'>nal authority. 


8 ]. Need for Experimentation in Local AdmiDittration of Edu* 
cation. Wc recognize that illiteracy, lack of adequate experience in 
representative government, and limited taxable resources at the local 
level make decentralisation in any large measure a diflicult problem. 
But wc also feel that, both for the purpose ot nj.iking the ideal ol com¬ 
pulsory and free education cnvisar.cd in the X..iional Flan a reality in the 
immediate future and for n^aking cffccli\c the cortcniplalcd reJorms in 
secondary education, it is csscnti<d to utilize local resources and iniiUlive. 
W^c find no better way of doing this than by cicating opportunities for 
the community to play an effective role in planning ar.d making provisior| 
for the education of its children. \\ ilh the records of the existing local 
bodies bcfi^rc us wc realize that any hasty step leewards a major change 
in the present administrative set-up will do incalculable harm to the 
cause of education. What should be the size of the local educational 
authority ? W'hat should be the machinery’ io run the administration r 
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How much power should be delegated to these authorities, anJ ia 
what stages ? Answjrs to these and similar questions have to be found 
by means of carefully planned experiments. 

IVe, therefore, recommend that the State governments, in collaboration 
until the Government of India, undertake a few experiments in selected areas, 
as pilot projects, to determine a suitable form of local administration for 
education. 


Analysis of Weaknesses in Existing Local Administration. The 
first step in carrying out any such experiment would be to try to find out 
the possible causes of failure of the existing local administration. This 
calls for a close and thorough knowledge ol the problems faced by the 
local bodies which we cannot claim to possess. Nevertheless, the 
following observations of a rather general nature may be relevant and 
useful. 


(0 The size of the administrative unit is an important point for 
consideration. The ideal size for a local educational authority is difficult 
to determine. Practice varies not only from country to country but 
even within a country. The number of local educational authorities is 
56,000 in the United States, 146 in England and Wales and i 385 
(including the rural parishes) in Denmark. The average size, it would 
appear, is largest in England and Wales. But the average size of 4 
district board m India is even larger. We feel that the area and popula- 
tion of a local educational authority should not be so large as to make 
effective contact between the individual citizen and the local school 
system difficult. If the community is to feel directly interested in and 
responsible for the provision of education for its children such contacts 
must not be remote and vague. This is particularly relevant to a countrv 
where representative government has not yet struck deep roots. 


o 1 consideration is whether there should be 

a single authority for all purposes of local government or whether it 
would be better to have a separate authority for education only India 
like England and Wales, does not have separate authorities for education 
only as is generally true in the UniieS States. Although ther“ are 

systems, it has to be carefullJ 

?«*^ »**^^ administration'is the thins tha^ 

18 most needed for progress and development of education in Indfa 

ma^„„u„.,y„heretfevJue of public cducatiou .lly 


.he aS^Id'hTlclrallliifefalslTccf 

the rccponcibility even for thf Lme ° U ' 

local authority may tend to lose in j t shared, the 

tional responsibilities as lessTmoorTant upon its educa- 

statewithhs greater resourcesTsTkelv to Sv The 

fesponsibUity. "sources is tikely to take more and more of the 
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There arc distinct advantages in utilizing for the purpose of experi¬ 
mentation the existing administrative machinery with some necessary 
modification. The most important is that the people are famili.tr with 
it. But there are also dangers. The past tradition may die hard, and 
in spite of ch.ipces in the structure the spirit may remain unchanged. 

82. Two Types of Possible Experiments. l\’e recommend t/idt 
e.Ypcrimenf.' he cor,<fin-t>\/ holh nti/irin^; sumc existing local bodies with 
suitable mt'di/icrlu n ui tluir ilructun- and hy creating new local authorities 
for education only. 

One way of modifying the structure and the administrative 
rrachi. cry of a district board would be for the district board to delegate 
pov,ers to an cducatir nal committee to be appointed by it, and then for 
thf c<.n‘!mittee to delegate some of its functions to smaller units, each 
consisting of a group of villages, crca'ed exclushely for purposes of 
educational administration. Two brief outlines on the constitution and 
functions of the local educational authorities in England and Wales 
and in the United States will be found in the Appendices (Sec Appendix 

A ncu ly created authority may take the form of a small scliool 
district independent of other agencies of local administration. The size 
and population of the school district may be determined by an existing 
unit of revenue administration such as a taluka or a mouja or a panchayat 
or a combination of two or more patichayats, or an area with a central 
high school or hiolier secondary school and a few middle and primary 
schools surrounding it. 

A word must be said about the control of the state over the local 
authority. While the aim of the experiments would be to allow as much 
freedom as possible to the local authorities it should be noted that there 
shovild be ample scope for judicious control by the state. In fact, it is 
not the amount of control so much as the right use of it that really 
matfers. What is, however, more important than control is proper 
guidance and help bv the state. In fact, the local authority must be 
carefully nursed by the state. To use an analogy, the state must put 
itself in the place of a wise adult helping a child to grow, controlling 
where necessary, but helping and guiding most of the time. Improper 
use of control and too generous a nicasure of freedom, both can be 
equally harmful. Much will depend on the understanding, sympathy 
and faith of those who plan and help in executing the experiments. 

Administration at National and State Levels. We have discussed 
administration at the local level at some length because this subject has 
not so far received as much attention as administration at the national 
and slate levels. 

The Commission has recommended (pp. 177-183) several measures 
for the improvement of cducatit>nal administration at the national and 
state levels. These arc : the constitution of a committee both at the Centre 
and in each state of Ministers c»mccrncd with education ; a co-ordinating 
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committee of heads of departments connected with different spheres of 
education, boards of secondary education in each state with a sub¬ 
committee for examinations ; and state advisory boards of education. 
We are in agreement with all these recommendations. On the constitu¬ 
tion and work of the teacher training board wc have different ideas. 
These have been discussed fully in the section on The TTauiins of 
Teachers. 


The Commission recognizes the difficulty of having as secretary of 
the education department a person from the civil service who is often 
not fully conversant with educational problems and liable to be transfer- 
4 from one department to another. It has also recommend¬ 

ed that the director of education should have at least the status of a 
joint secretary. We would go a step further and say that where the 
director of education is not the secretary but only a joint secretary, the 
secretary should he .1 person with professional experience in education. 


We make the following further recommendations : — 

.,11.. from the Centre to the States. We recommend that 

an grants-tn-atd by the Government of India to the State governments should 

rules which result from joint discussions and 
agrement on the part of the representatives of the Government of India and 

in the Congressional grants fur vocational education 

PMifnit' recommend that rules 

after Tccnlt^of nr P^^'^^^Sated by State governments only 

ri^eseS ^ ^ ° committee on which the beneficiaries are 


Stall for State Education Departments We 

i“r' 

tfiterpretation and publication ofstatistLl data the collLtZn a J 

0/ teS^g 
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research functions enumerated above. In the states there could be state 
bureaus of education for the purpose of conducting all the research that 
is r^cccssary and feasible at the state level. 

86 . Advice to States on Reorganization of Secondary Education. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education has recommended that there 
should l:c a unit in the Central Ministry to watch over the programme ot 
the implementation of the recommendations contained in the Commis¬ 
sion's Report and to advise the Ministry thereon. It has also recommen¬ 
ded that this section should be headed by an officer ^ho should 
occasionally visit the states to advise them on the problems and dimcuUies 
encountered by them. While we agree with the rcccommendation 
generally, we feci that the advisory services contemplated cannot oe 
rendered by one person. 

Wc. therefore, recommend that a small team of experts iti different 
aspects of secondary education be appointed to advise the states on then 
programmes of secondary education. 

THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT IN ADMINISTRATION 


Chances and improvements in the machinery- "j. 

important as they arc will lose much of the.r value unless ‘he spmt of 
administration also undergoes a change If the adrnimstrator does not 
look upon his work more as a matter of human than as a 

mechanical application of rules and reflations teachers will find .t 
extremely difficult to do their job in transforming their schools. 

Inspection. Among the officers of the state department of education 

the inspector ha« an important role to play in brmging about a change 

in the spirit of administration. Wc agree with the Cornmission s a^^ysis 
of the defects in the present system of inspectlori of schools. ^'Jfiong 
other reasons why inspection to-day is no. satisfactory wc found the 

following : — 

fit The role of the inspector is wrongly conceived m that he is 
' ' Tceardcd primarily a person whose fnnct.on ,s to judge 
rather than to advise and guide. 

tii\ Most insnectors have no specific training for their job, and 
^ some do not even have any professional training or experience. 

(in) Almost all inspectors to-day have to devote a considerable 
portion of their time to administrative duties. 

The Commission has suggested that the term 

mmmmsrn 
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duty it is to discuss with headmastL and Sirs ,hl ^ 

problems and to help them in finding satisfactory solutions. llSmlrk"al^ 
inspector IS even required to leach in a school two dav<! a wf.^iru/^ ^ 
With the Commission when it says (p. 204) that ''the mU ^ ^gree 
tor should be to study the probiemTof each school and 
hensively m the conte.xt of educational objectives to ^ 

:nTre'll=='.’",^uch ^ttdy td 'e^lta'S 
5 ha^lint Ae“syTlaITes «d''^o‘Ivdop 
;Hhi“wHl rosXorteachTrtTnsrecrom ar^Mh' 

increasingly important part Wh»lo f have to play an 

officers. In these schools lies the m<5r)..^l«f' ^ ^ experienced 

Stimulate experiments by discussion ^and^ sXf^fr*^'*''® 
progressive ideas b;”servij;g afaTiirbetwln^XoIr 

respoUihiierpS’pT^^^^ i~*’rrmust 1 ° ^-harge these 

attainment and considerable ^professional tmlni^Ta "h academic 

are in agreement with the rernm^L^Ta? r We 

recruitment of inspectors (p 184) &?t ^'"'"‘ssion on the 

that a person, however gifted academicallv f^P^asize 

appointed as an inspector if he does nnt should not be 

traming and experience. possess the required professional 

inspectors. recommend the orgamzation of training courses for 

.o-S h?v'feoTe*'"cSSK*'>1^' i-P^clors 

work, which restricts the att^nfir^n of their time to administrative 

teachers and heads in effecting improvlmlnte Slate scSl® 

^ctorshWi^JdefegS‘o‘*an 7“''“ ‘"'""'"“‘'•ttiee utorh of the 

Theinspector should /Ld o/s-^ettedronh 

audit Which should be delegated [^0^010;^^^ connected with accounts and 
ponsible to him. ^ " qualified accountants and auditors res- 


e morf &lo 1 lc%'rL'^‘Vf'‘M^ ' '*'■= "-d of 

SJfIlf We feel guarantee 
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89. Teacher Participation in Pianning. In some schools in India 
we found the head and the teachers looking upon their work as a 
co-operative endeavour and working as a harmonious team engaged in 
a common purpose. From our observations and interviews, however, 
it is dear to us that this is far from being the general practice all over 
the country-. In one place, representatives of the local teachers' 
organization complained that in some schools even text-books were 
selected bv the heads without consulting the teachers. In another 
context wc'have stressed the need for teachers to have an adequate 
measure of freedom and autonomy and not to be rigidly bound by 
syllabuses, rules and regulations. We feel that if the school is to be 
something more than a mere collection of classrooms where different 
teachers put across to pupils bits of unrelated information, the work of 
the school should be icoked upon as the common and vital concern of 
all the members of the staff and planned by the head and the teachers 
in close partnership. The head should be looked upon as an experienced 
and valued colleague whose advice is to be sought rather than as a 
superior autliority from whom orders are to be received. We found 
different kinds of organizational devices in different schools. Those 
found in one of the good American schools are described in the 
appendices. (See Appendux IV). 

IV'e recommend that each school set up a suitable organization for 
effective teacher rorheipahon in planning and execulirg the school 
programme. 


\Vc wish to add, however, that the mere setting up of a machinery 
will be of little value if the head of the school dees not ardently believe 
in democratic planning. 

90- Selection of the Heads of Schools. The selection of the head is 
«.f tl.c utmost importance. It is of particular importance in the case of 
the proposed nuillipurpose schools. The great range of intelligence and 
abilities of pupils wh.o will corre to these schools and the variety of the 
courses that will be offered willrr.ale a great demand on the head for 
breadth of know ledge, interest and understanding. Most teachers now in 
school belong to the old tradition, academically trained ancl partial to the 
familiar ways! It will call for more than ordinary imagination and under¬ 
standing on the part of heads to help them to unsettle their habits in 
order to be able to adjust themselves to the new situation. In view of 
the key position of the head utmost care should be taken to select 
the right type of person. The procedure for selecting heads vanes from 
state to state and even from management to management within a 
The usual practice is by promotion mainly on the basis of seniority, Wc 
do not consider this to be a sound practice. 

Wc recommend that the selection of the heads of schools, in the case of 
government schools, should be mode by the Vublic Service Conirni55ion ds o 
present. In the case of non-government schools selection committees snoula 
be set up the managements, and they should employ evaluatwn an 
selection procedures approved by the state departmer^ts of education. 
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We should like to emphasize in this connection that for heads of 
technical, commercial, agricultural and multipurpose schools professional 
training in teaching and in school administration should be a required 
qualification. In spite of high academic attainments and experience 
in the relevant field of technology, commerce or industry, a person with¬ 
out professional traininjg in education may not be genuinely interested 
in the problems of pupils at the secondary school stage nor appreciate 
the special function of the secondly school. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Size of Classes. In the course of our tour in India we 
frequently encountered overcrowded classes. We have stressed else¬ 
where that one of the conditions for the successful employment of 
dynamic methods is a reasonable size of classes. The Commission has 
recommended 30 as the optimum and 40 as the maximum number of 
pupils for a class. While supporting this recommendation we should like 
to urge the state departments of education to insist on it as an essential 
condition for the recogmtion of a school. 

91. Staffing The size of classes is closely linked up with the aues 
tion of staffing. On the whole, schools in India are inadequate y s 2 ff?d 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. The overall pupil-teacher 
even in some of the other^v,se good schools we visited^vas or?vLn 

i" any of the foreign countries we visited this would b«. 


Sii6ject to adjustment to meet variations in ifc* _ r ■ , 

employed in additro'n'o The'rcgui’a'r fuTlSme teachers being 

technical high schools in E^fland u.iS The 

from a senior institution to deal with oarticulir^ specialists 

by teaching for one or two periiira wS ferX'the curriculum 
schools situated in the sparsely populated areas Scotla,Jd“‘l. 

of travelhng teachers for practical Objects We feefbt 

lend themselves to being adopted in India. ^ pracUces 

« 

liketo’^dd^^o^S'^olftS^gt*"',^'^^^^^ Teacher,. We should 
teachers for his school. Everywhere abroad ^ selection of 

way the head is associated in Se choice of impressed by the 

h^ m the case of privately managed fnsStudons ^^ The CommiiSn 

specially constituted selcSion ?o ^^‘'^““ended (p. ,56) 
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'^e recommend tha^n any sekctioti procedure the opinion of the head 

be given proper weight. This tnay be done either by having the head on the 
selection committee or by requiring the selection committee ordinarilv to 
confine its choice to candidates recommended by the head. 

Conditions for Recognition of Schools. We endorse the recom- 
mendationsof the Commission (Recommendations 14 to 27, pp. 205 & 
206) regarding the conditions for the recognition of schools. We should 
like to add the following ;— 

(i) All private schools must be non-profit making institutions. 

(ti) All schools must be registered, and all registered schools, 
recognized or unrecognized, should be subject to inspection 

. j authorities to ensure that maximum 

standards of health and safety and other requirements of law 
are observed. 


.4.. u y «n agreement with the Commission in rejecting the 
idea that a 1 private schools should be taken over by the state (p. 188). 
we would like to see the state make increasing provision for secondary 
education. As free and compulsory education has been extended at the 
elemenury stage, the states have had to assume increasing responsibility 
for such education. Similarly, as the country moves towards free and 
compulsory secondary education, the proportional share of the cost 
of secondary education to be borne by the state must be 
increased. We believe that, while private initiative in providing 
secondary education facilities should be encouraged and supported bv 
grants«in*aid. the states should at the same time increase their direct 

support of secondary education and should assume increased 
responsibility therefor. 


School Buildings and Equipment. Everywhere on our tour abroad 
we were impressed by the attention given to buildings, equipment, play¬ 
grounds and open spaces. Even in big industrial cities schools were 
commonly provided with large playgrounds and open spaces. We 
endorse the recommendations of the C-ommission (Recommendations 2O 
to 37 . pp.206-207) in respect of school buildings and equipment. 


B. THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 

In preparing this section of our report, we have kepi in mind what 
has been said in the immediately preceding section concerning administra¬ 
tion and control—particularly what has been said about the development 
of greater local responsibility for education, that is local autonomy. We 
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do not assume that such local autonomy can or will develop overnight or 
on a widespread front immediately. We dare to hope, however, that the 
trends in development will be in that direction and further, we assume 
^at such trends will be actively encouraged and supported by the 
Centre and the states. Although much of what we have to say in this 
action applies to the relationships we believe to be desirable between the 
Centre, the states and the local school districts or school managements 
we believe that it is equally applicable to the relationships between the 
Centre and the states. Our views, as set forth herein, should not be 
interpreted as being predicated solely on the c.xistence of local autonomy 
as we envisage It We have intended that it be read as applying to the 
relationships between the Centre and the states also. 


pH... financing of education is inseparable from 

education itself. Constantly we have been told that this or that is 
educationally desirable, but that lack of finance stands in the way Needs 

?hat"a <^ont^uo^sly upon an inadequate revenue base 

that a real pessimism concerning finance seems to be prevalent Thi.: 
pessimism must somehow be dispelled. prevalent. i his 

thing/are SnLl"- 


esr Pit 

grr^n/^r 

(ti) Citizens, with the help and leadership of educaiion.I.ci. 

mee'.Th‘e"V„°it" of .duca".io„ and 

nis'. «f 

must be the power to coLnid structure there 

resources, at the central, state, and^localle^S' 

wiJl somehow get, provided thev want they 

for the task. School finance is a machiner^^ 

need, (b) cost required by each unit of deS. j 

(c) support of each. determined need, and 

(v) At some level a flexible budget is essential t,. .k 

school support. In democracies thT ml / a the growth of 
this flexibility is the local or communTtyTevl®^®"'"'® 

Ipdia IS the local level. eretore, most needing strength ii^ 
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Somewhere among the three levels of educational responsibility- 
local. state and centred—there must be financial flexibi*'ty, that is, the 
power to vary support according to needs. We think the logical place lor 
this is at the local level, where schools are, where children go to school, 
and where people live. Today, in India, the chief element of flexibility lies 
in fees. This cannot mean a free education which we regard as funda¬ 
mental to democracy. We believe local taxes might well furnish the 
flexible element. 


In the budgetary process involving planning for both receipts and 
expenditures, and involving grants-in-aid from the states, the process 
should follow this pattern : (i) Educational needs and their costs are 
planned for a given fiscal year, (ii) Decision on these is made c oncern- 
ing the portion of these costs which the state and the Centre will bear. 
This might be thought of as a foundation or minimum programme of 
finance, (iii) Supposing the local community or school district has gone 
through the planning, it may then decide that the people want more 
educational facility than is provided by the state and the Centre. In 
such a case the local school district, balancing its possibility or willingness 
to tax against its desire for further educational facility, will decide what 
it can pay for, over and above the state and central grants. Certainty 
of amounts of state and central aids is essential to local budgeting, 
(iv) Finally, it raises the further amount necessary to meet the desired 
facilities through appropriate fund-raising powers. 

To carr>’ the illustration a step further, we may suppose that ne.xt 
year something different or extended in the school programme is desired. 
Accordingly, the amount considered desirable is either raised, modified, or 
decided against. This is what is meant by a flexible budget at the local 

level. 


It may be held that this flexibility should be achieved at the state or 
central level. The trouble with this concept is that the state and the 
Centre are not close enough to where the people live, where children go 
to school, and where the planning process is real and growth producing. 
The fiexing point should be at the level closest to the school. 


We hasten to add that state and central aids, in the form of 
financial grants, ought to be substantial and in such amounts as will not 
render flexibility impotent at the local level. It assumes also tha 
central aids ought to be large enough to allow flexibility to operate at 
the local level within a reasonable margin of financial leeway. Dy 
placing the power of flexibility at the local level, we do not mean to 
imply that central aids should not change from year to year, and become 
stronger as the foundation or undergirding financial power. 

We believe that with the present limitation of finance for 
the development of free power locally to support 

requi?=l giv. the best promise of .ha. '«h°T.hi^ opWon 

support which is necessary for flexibility. 1 he strength oi trus y 
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lies in the experiences of other countries. It may also be observed that 
as total economic strength and prosF>erily grow they will be reflected 
locally in stronger ability at that level. 

In this connection we would indicate what seems to us to be a 
promising hypothesis for tax policy. We hypothesize that the movement 
we have adyocated—namely, strengthening the process of local determi¬ 
nation—will in the long run broaden the tax base. We submit that the 
promising substantive field for this is education and social services. 

‘J*® Centre. It certainly follows from 
these wnsideraiions that we endorse and urge a greatly strengthened 
support of schools through financial grants by both the states a?d ?he 

porco,, ,0 the fiscal MlJttTcf L ,K w' ,*’' P™' 

zatton' principle. grantee that ts, following the 'equali- 

s.rong^JaVcSt!aXtrllllb" 'li'/alf 

have guardian powers to see that thTvon^J-*^® CenJ 

treated. To this end central financing neceMa^l ^ arc equitably 
appears, particularly as more is ^ ® basic fact 

fiscal abilities of school districts ^ suDoIrt school districts : the 

imTC*t^‘ ?7®*^®*'.®'i«cational loaf Hh^reveriu'^af financial 

than the 
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(d) Some financing leeway should be provided at the state and central 
levels for the direct support of neio educational developments, such as 
demonstration and pioneer schools and experimentation. 

Teachers* Salaries. Everywhere we went in India, the salaries of 
teachers was a problem jf paramount importance. The economic 
condition of teachers in India is much worse than elsewhere ; indeed it 
it critical. VVe believe that something substantial must be done —and 
not just a little. Driblets sometimes aggravate the problem. How 
seriously do the people see the need to break through and get teachers' 
and administrators' salaries to a decent level ? 

We have no sense of assurance that the conviction of this need is 
strong enough to break through, but we are convinced that the break¬ 
through is crucial in the total social economy of India. 

04. Reccnstruction of System of School Finance. The Centre, in 
co-operation with the states, should take the lead in the considerable 
reconstruction which the system of school finance requires. We do not 
mean that reconstruction can be accomplished all at once, 

A well co-ordinated and integrated system of educational finance, 
involving the Centre, the states and local districts, is a complicated job 
requiring careful planning over some time at the outset and with con¬ 
tinuous Yollow-up thereafter. In this, the Centre should take the lead, 
but as a co-operative venture with the states. 

V/e recommend that a thorough educational finance study be undertaken 
at once, headed by a commission of high rank and broad representation^ 

The Reports of the Secondary Education Commission and 
Central Advisory Board. We have noted the views of the Commission 
and the Central Advisory Board of Education regarding finance. We 
offer the following comments :— 

It is possible, as the Commission recommends, that an industrial 
education cess is desirable as a source of support of technical anci 
vocational education at the secondary school stage. We arc prepared to 
support this recommendation as an immediate and temporary measure, 
but we seriously doubt that it is desirable as a long term policy. 
doubts here are of two kinds : first, 'earmarked* taxes tend to reduce the 
flexibility of support, narrow the base of support and make orderly 
development of the programme difficult; and second, they cut across 
the orderly development of a programme of state and central aid. 

We support the Commission’s recommendation as a temporary 
measure but, at the same time, express our belief that support ior 
technical and vocational education should be more broadly based ana 
should be actively developed as conditions permit. In this connection, 
we call attention to the possibilities of voluntary support lor 
technical and vocational education from industry as has been done on a 
relatively wide front in some other countries. 
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We have carefully read and studied the various recommendations 
contained in the Central Advisory Board’s Report. With respect to the 
recommendations contained in Part B, Paragraph (d), (i) and (ii) on page 
3 of the mimeographed Report, we have the following observations to 
make. 


First, we do not agree that the responsibility for recurring expen¬ 
ditures should be the province of the Centre alone, as contrasted with 
non-recurring expenditures. We believe that variation in conditions 
might well make this practice so rigid that the desired educational 
developments would be unnecessarily delayed or restricted. 


II entertain serious doubts about the equitability of the so- 

c^Ied matching formula for state and central grants. By such a formula 
aid is given to the wealthier states (which are most able to provide 
educational facilities from their own resources) equal to that mven to 

H *0 provide as much as hal/of the 

^circumstances, those states least able to 
provide funds will inevitably be handicapped in relation to the wealthier 

—nf the purposes for which such aid is projected 
namely, the provision of diversified courses in the secondarv schools 

alThT^nSe fi™"; T'TouId' . -ini-- 

funds for accounting ^rpoJes • ^ m^t hi distribution of 

educational policy desiSd to be regarded as an instrument of 

of aid to edu«W to encourage and promote actively the growth 

the financing'of secondL^y^ucation^amirf if attempt to deal with 
tion, including primary education '*'^°** of educa- 

fundamental problem, we believe is^S! unwise. The 

education as such, but the financing of eduLtion. secondary 
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PART IV 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC UNDERSTANOrNG 

OF EDUCATION 

This section is concerned with the creation of an informed public 
opinion which understands and values the aims and objectives of educa¬ 
tion for all. and consequently is eager to do cv'crything it can to further 
the development of a sound and vigorous educational system. 

Such a public opinion does not come into existence spontaneously; 
it has to be educated into being. Its basis may well be a spontaneous 
enthusiasm, a desire springing out of the hearts of the people for edu¬ 
cational opportunity. That this exists in many {parts of India we have 
had convincing evidence. 

But this by itself is not enough; indeed, ignorant enthusiasm may 
unwittingly put obstacles in the way of achieving the desired aim. There 
must also be awareness of right ends and ah understanding of the best 
means by which these may be attained. 

We appreciate that in the long run the surest agency for dissemina¬ 
ting such awareness is the good school intimately linked with the local 
society which it ser\'es. But, especially if the rapid spread of awareness 
and understanding is desirable, as we feci it to be in India today, other 
larger-scalc and swifter means must also be used. The fertilization of 
opinion by the schools must of necessity be slow, unequally distributed 
and of widely varying eH^ectiveness. 

We believe that, in the present circumstances in India, government 
must take the initiative in this great task, ixrcause no other agency 
disposes of sufficient resources—human and material—to ensure that 
effort shall be ubiquitous and simultaneous. By 'government* we mean 
all three levels: central, state and local. Each, we believe, can and should 
play a distinctive part in arousing and educating public interest in 
education. Needless to say, we l^licve that the three "levels of government 
should work together in close partnership. 

95. Function of the Central Ministry of Edocation* The Central 
hlinistry of Education, we think, could best undertake three functions*—' 

(i) collection and collation of information about educational 
developments throughout the countr^^ and abroad: 

(a) material which State governments and local authorities could 
adapt for use in their own way to suit their particular purposes 
and circumstances: 

({>) popular pamphlets, leaflets, pastors, etc*, intended for 
widespread distribution. For example, a series of simple 
illustrated brochures, in Hindi and various regional languages, 
describing progressive educatiorval methods, would make a 
valuable contribution. 
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(ii) Production (and collection) of films, filmstrips, and slides 
illustrating good educational enterprises and experiments in India and 
other countries; the maintenance of a lending library of such material 
available on easy terms to reputable borrowers; and the publication of 
catalogues of its contents. Examples of how this can be carried out in 
practice can be found in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and 
Australia. 

(ill) Organization of national conferences bringing together, from 
all parts of India, educators, other professional people, industrialists 
(proprietorial, managerial, and trade union), businessmen, merchants, 
representatives of voluntary organizations, and so on, for exchange and 
pooling of ideas on matters of common educational interest. 


We are aware that the Central Bureau of Education collects and 
collates educational information, both domestic and foreign, and that it 
issues pamphlets. But its charge, as described in Progress of Education 
in india, 1947-1952, (pp. 16-17), seems to us much too limited. We feel 

r^ponsibility for dissemination of such 
f R* ** implied in this paragraph would be desirable. Such 

s pamphlets as we ^ve seen appear to be aimed at profes- 
^onal rather than public opimon. Something much more like the 
Educational PompWefs issued by the English Ministry of Education and 
published by H. M. Stationery Office is what we have in mind. 


We recommend that the Central Bureau of Eduoafi^n 
expanded, or alternatively that a new Branch be created within tf, 

M,„U,ry ofEduccUon. ,a perform 

the furtherance of popular understanding of education and such othlr^Zli 
functions as the Minister may deem desirable. similar 

« 

f«ingdirecu5*refp3nsiMe*for .ffo^rnments, 

should deal at first hand with ihis prSsferi; oredu^ 

In the present circumstances, there can he linl«. public opinion, 

powerful instrument is their progr^mS^of soc a 
_ Itself a demonstration of the purposes and values If eduS?on."*'“'^ ** 

We recommend that the states consider ■ 

programmes of social education as an in 7 tru,Lnt for fJP^^^ ‘“f 
standing ojf education. popular under- 

Sffl ^ ^ ^ur ‘^‘““®sions 00 educational topics iliust^t ^road- 

leaflets, public meetings, press conferences 

supplied to the press. V^e apprec ateX l??eW T'i Photographs 
fests in education by the frequent news S. 

publishes on educational topic?. We urge that it ^^hcles it 

in this good work by a regular supply A material^ encouraged 
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We are not suggesting, of course, thal al) efforts by the staces should 
be linked with the progromme of social education. There are in every 
Slate districts where this would be inappropriate and sections of the 
population which must be reached by more sophisticated approaches 
than most of those indicated above. A first task for each state govern¬ 
ment would be to sur\'cy the situation in its area and estimate for each 
district the most effective forms of approach. A second, which we would 
emphasize, is to seek the co-operation of all agencies, official and non- 
official, able to give help in any way. We later suggest ways in which 
voluntarj' bodies can give assistance. 


97. Holding of 'Education Weeks*. District boards and 
municipalities can use many of the means advocated above for state 
coNcrnmenls, with others of a more intimate and personal character. 
The holding of 'education weeks', during which all the schools in the 
area are 'at home', have proved very effective in England, Denmark and 
the United States. In the United States great advantage has resulted 
from organizing ihese weeks simultaneously on a national basis, and 
calling them ‘American Education Weeks*. During these weeks 
exhibitions of pupils* work in every department are displayed, pupils 
and teachers demonstrate school activities, teachers and administrators 
give talks and answer questions about school life and the local school 
system, and educators of national repute speak on the broader aspects of 
school education. In some states in India local education authorities 
arrange 'education weeks* for primary' schools ; in others, teachers 
associations organize such weeks for primary and secondary schools. 

We recommend thot cU school authorities consider promoting 
^education weeks*, and xve would urge the fullest o-operation in such 
activities between primary and secondary schools, through their teachers 
organizations or by other means. 

Education weeks cannot, however, be organized freqi^ntly, 

g ossibly not more than once a year throughout the area of a loc^ board. 

ut the work of educating public opinion rnust go on continuously. 
Public meetings at which teachers and administrators give talks and 
answer questions have their place, though one has to admit that these, 
like 'education weeks*, tend to be attended by already interested paren 9 
while the indifferent stay away. 

98. Approaches to Parenlt. A method used with much success 
by some English and American authorities is to post to the parents ol 
children due to commence school, or to enter upon a new ^age in 
education, a pamphlet explaining what the child will do, 
suggesting ways in which the parents can co-operate to make the child s 
school life happy and successful. If a change in the school system is 
projected a similar pamphlet goes out to ihe parents of the children 
concerned. 

We recommend for the consideration of school authorities this 
personal and relatively inexpensive approach to parents through pampn e 
and other such materials. 
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The Role of the School. The success of all attempts to arouse an 
informed enthusiasm for public education depends ultimately upon the 
schools. Not even the most astute salesmanship will continue to sell a 
bad article. A good school is potentially, and often actually, the most 
effective local agent for popularising education and bringing people to 
understand its aims and practices. Some schools achieve national, or 
ev’en international reputations. 


In general, the more a school identifies itself with the interests of 
the district it serves and establishes links with the adult population the 
better. It should be in and of the local society, radiating throughout 
it a beneficent influence and receiving from it encouragement and 
support. It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that' where this 
happy state of affairs exists the stage is already set for the exercise of 
local autonomy in the administration of schools, in which elsewhere in 
this report we have declared our belief. The local society will be 
proud to accept responsibUity for its schools, and the schools proud to 
be in the charge of the local society. 


But such a state of affairs does not come about by chance It 
does not necessarily come about because a school is a good school, 
i^me of the best schools have had to endure years of obloquy because 
their aims and methods were not understood. A school must explain 
itselt, and the necessity was never greater than in these days when 
eduMttonal ams, organizational structures, curricular content, teaching 
methods and assessment procedures are in a state of revolutionary 
change. It has to be remembered that changes which appear reason¬ 
able, or even inevitable, to the teacher or the educational Sministrator 
may be utterly incomprehensible to the outsider. 

soh^l shiuw V “pel 7 numerous!^ The 

interviewing®them. Cla^ SLKrs while 

views during teaching hours shrti.r^ kf arrange inter- 

discuss, on their own or at the oaronf®'^- other times to 

school or in the home. They should u/(.lr problems at 

pupils'homes, and be oreDarL wil - ^®"'® invitations to visit their 

It «"‘iinvitaUonsarenotfSrthc;n,ing?tS%^^^^^^ 

enlist p«entar^o^mt*bn ai^d^sJ^TOrt on a 

a parent-teacher association. Such*^^ associatlJ^^k 

one, to prov de opportunity for parents and function ; 

^ discuss the common task upon which th *"^61 frequently 

bringing of the children in the schS engaged-the up- 

mterested body of persons seeking constlmll t ' • mtimately 

facilities provided by the school ® improve the educational 
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Though the initiative in forming a parent-teacher association can 
come from either side, in practice it is usually the school, through its 
head» which takes the lead. It is essential that not only the head but all 
members of the school staff be convinced that a parent-teacher association 
is desirable before the attempt to form one is undertaken. Not all heads 
and teachers are so convinced. In such instances it is probably better 
that they use the methods in which they have confidence ; but reluctance 
to organize a P. T. A. should not be merely a cover for doing nothing. 
In one way or another a close, cordial and active co-operation should be 
built up between home and school. Neither can do its job effectively 
without continuous aid and support from the other. 


In many countries, but notably in the United States, local bodies 
with a broader basis of membership ate formed to spread awareness of 
the purposes and practices of education, and to give practical support 
and material aid to the scl^ools. Examples of such bodies are, in the 
United States, the "Home and School" and the "School and Community" 
associadons and the National Citizens* Cemmission for the Public 
Schools and allied state and local groups, and the "Parents tind Citizens'* 
(P & C) Associations in Australia. In Denmark, Parents* Councils have 
a statutory place and function in local government. 


yVe recommend that all schools examine the present state of their 
relationships with parents and the public with <i view to seeing whether they 
can be further developed with benefit to their pupils. 

The Role of Teachers* Associatioos. There are mariy 
voluntary bodies which can and should play an active part in 
creating and sustaining an enlightened awareness among the public 
about education. Among such bodies we consider that the Indian 
teachers* professional associations have a primary responsibility. The 
range of activities open to them is wide : they can hold public 
meetings, organize study courses and conferences, supply speakers and 
lecturers to other bodies, take the initiative in founding and running 
education societies, send articles and letters to the press, help in prepar¬ 
ing radio broadcasts, educational films (and lelc\ i''ion programmes)# 
supply facts and figures to members of Parliament, and publish pam¬ 
phlets, periodicals and books on educational topics. The National 
Education Association in the United States, and the National Union of 
I'eachers in England arc notable examples of professional associations 
wJiJch engage continuously in all these activities on a large scale. 

W'e would draw the attention of all teachers* professional 
associations in India to the opportunities for action indicated above. 

The Role of Colleges ond Universities. Every university and 
college should be a centre of cultural activity radiating throughout its 
region. All the English universities and university colleges maintain a 
service of lectures and study courses through their extra-mural depart* 
ments, and it is a common practice in the United States for universities 
and colleges to offer similar services. We were greatly impressed by some 
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f tioneerins endeavours in social and adult education which we saw in 
ndia, and would like to see many more universities attempting similar 
experiments. 

Voluntary societies caring for adolescent youth, especially boys 
and girls who have left school, can do much, chi^y in informal ways, 
to inculcate respect and desire for education in the minds of the rising 
generation. 

Industrial and commercial establishments which receive the products 
« the schools, have a lively concern in ihe betterment of public education 
They can only translate this into useful action if they inform themselves 
thoro ghly about the problems and processes of schooling. We would 
urp chambers of commerce, employers’ associations and trade unions 
(where they have not done so) to set up national, state and local educa¬ 
tion committees to advise them upon educational matters, and in 
particular to study the problem of organic relationship between the 
educatiorial and industrial structures of the country. We mean bv the 

inXbg agricuhure!‘“’'’ occupations, 

We urge education authorities, at all levels, to seek every oppor- 

frepresentatives of industry, commerce, and 
business, and to develop with them co-operative action. But we wish 

that m our opinion industry has an obligation to 

shou/d ^ it can and 

oH.tr 'o secondary 

education. The omission is deliberate; we regard the procesrS 

At“.‘'nnrn" 'vh.ch must be seen and understood as^a wholf 

At appropriate times, special emphasis will be given to one or other n( 
stages. For example, as the Commission notes on p. 228 of its rerjorr 

drvtr/’L7.cra„sr 

in schools. At the same [fAe a tnarat^ Af" f *®^®hing 

more technical terms, might b^ issued to teachefs.*'^'"^^ 

procci%rurd’bi°Lte\%omoS^ .or section of the educational 
the background oVtTe process as a'^lto^ ^Sainst 

of education™musl's*hapc'd 'out of’thTidSrT'’ '''' aS's'em 

society, and that no good system can emir ^ ‘^^sires and needs of 

Mh understood and made articulate by thf^oplc?"'^ ®'‘® 
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APPENDIX I 

Teachers’ Salaries in England and Wales 
NEGOTIATING MACHINERY 

Salary scales for teachers serving in maintained and grant-aided 
schools and colleges (except those of university rank) in England and 
Wales are negotiated by the Burnham Committee—so called from the 
name of its first chairman. This is a statutory body, and is made up 
of two numerically equal panels representative of the employees 
(tecchers) and the employers (local edtication authorities) under an 
independent chairman, who is appointed by the Minister of Education. 
The panel member.s are appointed by the professional associations of 
the teachers and the Local Education Authorities in fixed numbers. 

There are actually four committees :— 

(i) The main committee, for primary and secondary schools 

(it) The technical committee, for technical colleges 

(ill) The training college committee 

(iv) The committee/or agricultural and horticultural institutes. 

The procedure is as follows. A panel rnccts in private. When it 
has reached an agreement it notifies the chairrnan, who summons the 
two panels to meet together. The panel s case is stated by the leader 
of the panel, and is replied to by the leader of the opposite panel. No 
other member from either side .speaks. The Chairman s 
be asked, but he mav not. on his own initiative, offer advice, i here is 
no recourse to arbitration : the two panels must reach an agreement. 

When the two pancLs have reached an agreement, and this has 
been endorsed by the associations, on either side, who are represented 
on the committee, the Chairman forwards the agreement to the 
Minister of Education. The Minister may accept or reject, but rnay 
not alter, the agreement. So far he has always accepted. When he has 
accepted he makes an order, and it becomes obligatory upon the local 
education authorities to pay the scales agreed. 

An agreement runs for three years, and may thereafter be renewed 
year by year. One year's notice must be given to terminate an agree¬ 
ment. 



APPENDIX II 

THE SCARSDALE SYSTEM OF SALARY INCREMENTS 


The salary schedule id use in the Scarsdale (New York) school 
system, provides for salary increments on a threefold basis : (i) annual 
assured increment based on continued satisfactory service (within 
prescribed limits set forth in the schedule)^ (ii) in-service increment (in 
addition to annual increment) based on accepuble> approved evidence 
of improvement in the teacher's training or qualifications and (iii) merit 
increment based on extraordinarily valuable contributions to the school 
as demonstrated by the results of the teacher's work. 


Annual assured tnerement within the limits set forth in the 
salary schedule, is automatic for all teachers, the one and only controlling 
consideration being the continuation of the teacher in the employment 
of the schools. 

Iii*service increment, varies with individual teachers and is based 
upon a formula which takes account of three kinds of in-service training 
or growth' activities by teachers : (t) successful completion of approved, 
organized coupes of study given by recognized universities, colleges or 
teachers training institutions, (ii) self-directed travel or projects which 
are regarded as contributing to the teacher's qualifications for the 
performance of his responsibilities in the school, and (iii) other 'service' 
or employment experience which, by their nature, are regarded as 

toteacher s qualifications for the performance of his 
responsibilities in the school. 

increment becomes operative in two situations : (i) when the 

valuable .r.l&iL,rauirab,"e^/'Sio„' 

tha Bo^d^ofE?uYaYot" '"r‘ lias wi.h 

JrifaYYpon respYmrbfa’Y®SdpadonT“<‘*“'‘°“’’ 

the local teachers' association ^ representatives chosen by 

of training orstSrerted proiMte for whk “ foev” d courses 

ments, is to file an 'application for a^nrovriir .7 »“cre. 

edby the Board of Education furmshe^ 

^owledge that the proposed couwes, when advance 

for mcremeot in the teach^r'ie will be recognized 

Mltry. * permanent increase in the teacher^ 
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Consideration of teachers for merit increments, in both of the 
situations set forth in the third paragraph above, are a result of periodic 
review and consideration by the Personnel Policies Committee* Teachers 
do not apply for such increments. In considering teachers for merit 
increments resulting in advancement to the 'master teacher' status, 
annual consideration is given to every teacher who has attained to the 
maximum automatic salary provided for in the schedule, thus insuring 
that no teacher otherwise eligible for consideration who has been passed 
over previously shall fail to receive annual consideration in the light of 
possible new evidence. Such increments, resulting from extraordinarily 
valuable contributions to the school, when the teacher has not yet 
attained to the maximum automatic salary provided for by the schedule, 
are usually given after consideration of nominations received by the 
Personnel Policies Committee, either from its own members or from 
other members of the staff. 

To enable teachers, in certain cases, to pursue in-service courses 
under circumstances wherein they are unable to defray personally the 
costs of tuition and fees for such courses, the Board of Education may 
pay such tuition and fees costs, and upon completion of the course(s)» 
withhold the increment otherwise due to the teacher until such time 
as the accrued withholding has equalled the amount expended by the 
Board on his behalf. 




APPENDIX III 

A. HEAD TEACHERS' SALARIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head teachers in England and Wales receive ; 

(0 the basic salary and allowances! like any teacher, 


The unit total is arrived at by counting : 

I for each child within compulsory school 
age 15. 

a for each child aged 15, 

4 for each child aged in. 


age, t.e., upto 


6 for each child aged 17. 
10 for each child aged 18. 


The unit total may fall into any one of 23 crouDs to Yvrn 
according to the size of the school. ^ eroaps (O to XXII) 


hlS experience. 

UiS (ba8ic)+£i8o (lo years)+£iio (H. T.) -£705 


B. HEAD TEACHERS' SALARIES IN THE UNIIED STATES 

cprttoderiveasiffa«o^”rmulVfo^^ been conducted in an 

ixt.s-'jsfe 's-sl-F'-'-'i'"* “» 

common denominators may be ^^diSJe^Ld ^ greatly. Certain 

.-ch „„d,er and in P-ciicerdeecter'in^^tS;,.’" 

may be U«Td “i flSo^ "““OP denominaiom or principle, 

'• »'Htee''rbt^n'e''rfe^“ S « <*.a, 

and the maximum should he * school 

any other post in the .XoI *“**-“yfaigHer than th“ of 
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2. Increments in the salary of the head teacher should be provided 
for in the schedule. Such increments (i) should be greater 
than the increments provided for teachers^ (ti) should not 
require that the head teacher meet specified types of in-service 
training or improvement^—that is, specified courses, etc. 

3. The base salary, amount of the increment and maximum 
salary should bear a reasoned relationship to the salary 
schedules of the other professional personnel of the school. 

4. The base salary and maximum salary should bear a graded 

relationship to the enrolment of the school and the numberls) 
of professional and other personnel over which the head 
teacher has supervisory responsibility. 

5« The maximum salary should be possible of attainment by the 
head teacher within a normal span of 10 to 15 years of conti¬ 
nuous service and, in any event, not less than 5 years prior 
to his earliest potential date of eligibility for service retirement. 
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APPENDIX IV 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCARSDALE HIGH SCHOOL StAFF FOR 
RESPONSIBLE PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION 

In Scarsdale, a public high school with <400 pupils and 8c 
members of the staff, certain principles or premises have been co- 
operatively developed over the years. The most significant of these 

forth P»r.icipa,ion and responsibility, n.ay 

member of the Staff IS affected by every phase of the ^school’s 
programme and its functioning. scnooi s 

2. Since all members of the staff are both interested m 
affected by phases of tJ^ school's programme and its function 
mg. every reasonable effort should be made to gear the tWnk* 
r^and contributions of all members of the staff on ri?/, 

dif 

.Si. ,&k, " 

opportunit1es''ThouId'’*^be°^iten tr^r^emb*"'^ eff^tiveneis 
person can •'ge?intolra^^^ ,7^ 

to be implemented by S'lfoftng “°"e*** 

rhe Cabinet functions in a threefold captdty ™^ of the principal. 

age^nda ^^‘ftcultT’Sectings^ 

submission to the faculty • making of Proposals for 

upon principles, on beSf o”?he fac^ '^'***'^ 
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(iO Ae a policy proposing body—taking initiative in formulating 
proposals involving possible changes in existing policies; 
initiating studies related to policy formulation ; etc* 

(ill) As an advisory body—to the principal and/or to other res¬ 
ponsible members of the professional staff who may bring 
'problems' to it for consideration. 

2. The PriDcipaJ*s Advisory Council—composed of seven 
members of the faculty (other than heads of departments), elected by the 
faculty and serving for two-year terms, one half (four and three) of the 
members being freshly elected each year. The functions of this group 
are : 


(i) To bring to the attention of the principal matters con¬ 
cerning the operation of the school which, in its opinion, 
merit review, attention or action—matters arising within the 
experience of the members themselves or brought to their 
attention by any members of the faculty. 

(ii) Giving the principal advice on matters brought to the group 
by him or arising out of discussions occurring within the 
group. 

Note : This group has only advisory functions and possesses no 
administrative or executi .e or decision-making powers. 
Immediate and full minutes of its meetings are 
mimeographed and distributed to all members of the stafT. 

3. Standing and Special Committees of the Faculty - all created 
by faculty action and appointed by the principdl with the approval of the 
faculty. Such committees are responsible to the faculty, not the 
principal, and all reports of such committees are made to the faculty. 
The principal is an ex-officio member of all standing and regular 
committees of the faculty. 

Ordinarily the faculty provides for the following standing 
committees t 

(i) Committee on Faculty Fund & Faculty Welfare 
(it) Committee on Curriculum 
(Hi) Committee on Activities (Co-curricular) 

(iv) Committee on Eligibility 
(v) Committee on School Improvement 

Typical examples of special committees (each having a definitely 
designated function) within recent years, would be : 

(i) Committee on the Reorganization of the Lunch Programme 

(ii) Committee on the Establishment of a Snack Bar. 
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(tii) Committee on Student Evaluation. 

<»v) Committee on Safety Education. 

(v) Committee on School Participation in Community Life. 

(vi) Committee on Planning of Staff Meetings. 

(mO Committee on School Calendar. 

^ Membership on standing committees is for a period of two veara 
wjth the possibility of appointment for a second two-year oeriod . 
membership on special committees is for the period of the work of 

Ladn"®M of 1952-1953) were a! follows ; English 

Latin. Modern Languages. Mathematics. Science. Social SimH; ' 
Business Education, Arts and Crafts. Music. Speech anT Dr^m^' ' 

a'-nd'cSid^sTudyr"" SS 

among them being as follows numcious. the principal 

(i) to develop improved methods of instruction ; 

(ii) to select and recommend text-books and materials; 

(ill) to recommend revision of courses of study addition e 

‘^o^fses. merging ofold courses, elimination of cot rets 

(tv) to establish and maintain standards of instruction ; 

(v) to develop and improve methods of 

evaluation; ^^amination and 

(vi) to make ^^commendations tn fho • i 

faculty for studies, changes in policjll and/or the 

(vii) in general, to be resoon^iKi^ n 

to instruction and related activit?« Srthfn\h 
approved curriculum entrusted to thenT- 

neTS«s." ■" interviewing and selection of 

while These groups, 

operation and needs of the schtwll 'n, out of the dailv 

£'« •;), S 

composed of faculty ?dvKe^ f^"*-'^®' (•“> Student 
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APPENDIX V 

FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 

The Future Teachers of America (in short, FTA) movement 
grew out of the Horace Mann Centennial in 1937 and has been 
developed by the staff of The Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


The purposes of the FTA movement are 


(i) to develop among young people, preparing to be teachers, an 
organization which will be an integral part of state and national educa¬ 
tion associations ; 

(ii) to acquaint teachers in training with the history, ethics and 
programme of the organized teaching profession ; 

(ill) to give teachers in training practical experience in working 
together in a democratic way on the problems of the profession and the 
community : 

(iv) to interest the best young men and women in education as a 
life-long career ; 

(v) to encourage careful selection of persons admitted to schools 
which prepare teachers, with emphasis on both character and 
scholarship ; 


(vi) to seek .through the dissemination of information and through 
higher standards of preparation, to bring teacher supply and demand into 
a reasonable balance. 

It can be seen from the above that the main principles underlying 
such an organization arc :— 

(i) that the future of mankind is in the hands of the youth of 
to-day and, therefore, it is very necessary to offer young people acU>nU« 
through which they can improve themselves and look forward to 
useful careers in that greatest of all occupations—teaching; and 


(ti) that loyalty to the profession as a whole and to the riation as 
whole can best be ensured through an organization such as this whi 
cuts across local and state lines and serves as the unifying ImJc. 


Structure. It is believed that the FTA programme 
the earlier awakening of the individual, who plans to be a ouaJities 

possibilities of his own life, and help to better “n 

essential to the teacher by attaching importance to them early 1 

student’s life, 
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The programme, therefore, makes it possible for the young person 
who, upon entering high school, forms his purpose to be a teacher to 
have four years of preliminary preparation through FTA Clubs plus 
four years of dehnile training during college years through FTA 'Chapters' 
for professional leadership. 


. . , \he distinctive feature about these FTA organizations, both at the 
high school and the college levels, that distinguishes them from other 
clubs and associations IS that the emphasis is decidedly practical-aiming 

^«™ocratic co-operative action." at improvement of 
individual and community life. Listed in the programme of activities 
for the high school clubs are, for instance, such items as 

(0 improving assembly programmes; 

(iO helping beautify school campus; 

(ni) sponsoring National Citizenship Day; 

(lu) sponsoring a course in the practice of parliamentary law; 

(v) teaching in Sunday school; 

^ recreation programme for children in the 


.be youljg '"'PTS best an^onj 

and stability within the profession itself. ^ ® greater unity 
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APPENDIX VI 

THE HARVARD TWENTY-NINE COLLEGE 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

In the late autumn of 1951 representatives of twenty-one liberal arts 
colleges in the north-eastern States met at Harvard to discuss the critical 
shortage of able persons currently entering the field of public education. 
The natural community of interest which was almost immediately 
apparent in the group suggested the possibility of co operative action. 

It was agreed that: 

I. A disproportionately low number of well-qualified graduates of 
liberal arts colleges choose careers in education. 

2 Although students and faculty members may justifiably be 
sceptical of many existing courses in education^ the fields of study 
underlying the educational process demand serious and rigorous 
analysis. 

3. The traditional antagonisms between liberal and professional 
educators could be eased if more effective means of communication were 
established. 

4. Committed by definition to the primary task of providing a 
broad general education, many liberal arts colleges lack the facilities 
and the resources necessary for adequate professional training, 

5. Graduate schools of education have been in an unfavourable 
competitive situation because they have lacked scholarship funds compar* 
able to those available to other graduate faculties- 

The twenty-one college group then presented a plan to the Ford 
Fund for the Advancement of Education Each college agreed to take 
appropriate action, according to the individual climate of particular 
institutions, to stimulate interest in teaching. Able students thus 
encouraced to consider careers in education might then be recommended 
for admission to fifth year training programmes at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. Students not able to finance an additional year of 
study would be granted scholarships provided by the Fund ranging in 
amounts up to $1,500. By early 1952 eight additional colleges had 
- joined the group and the Tw'cnty-nine College Co-operative Programme 
was established. 

In practice the Co-operative Programme has usually meant that a 
Teacher Education Committee, made up of representatives from the 
humanities, natural sciences, social sciences, and education (if a depart* 
ment of education exists) has assumed responsibility for stimulating 
interest in teaching and recommending students to Harvard Committees 
have held all*college conferences on education, distributed myriad 
quantities of literature, posted announcements, evaluated the intellectual 
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capacity and personal fitness of fifth year applicants, and, most important, 
attempted to create an atmosphere within the college sympathetic to 
public education. Of course, the effectiveness of particular committees 
has varied considerably, but, in general, the response has been hear¬ 
tening. 


Representatives of the twenty-nine colleges have, from time to time, 
niet m Cambridge to discuss common problems, and, particularly, means 
of effecting greater integration between undergraduate and graduate 
study. A recent conference attempted to anal>ze the crucial shortage of 
competent teachers of science and mathematics and to find wavs of 
enrouraging able young people to plan careers in these fields. Policy 

pSX^nfeircIs.''" e n.ade during theaj 
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APPENDIX VII 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


More than a hundred trades and sections of industry in Great 
Britain have bound themselves by national agreement to ensure that all 
their young recruits who enter on an apprenticeship or learncrship basis 
shall receive, during part at least of the period ol their apprenticeship 
or Icarnership, systematic and regular part-time education and training 
during their hours of employnient. No deduction from pay is madet 
nor are rates of pay lowered on this account. 

The most usual agreement is that this education and traming 
shall be for a period of three years from the beginning of the apprenticc- 
ship» that is» from about age is| or i6i to The most usual time 

allotment for such education and training (other than on-the-job training 
in the course of productive work) is one day a week for fifty weeks in 
the year. 

There are four principal ways in which this education and training 
is carried out •— 


(t) (By far the most common). The firm sends its apprentices 
to a technical college one day (or two half days a week). Some firms 
require that appicniices attend technical college on one or two evenings 
a week as well. A few firms prefer the ‘sandwich' system, that is> 
apprentices go for a w^eek, fortnight, month, or longer at a time to a 
technical college and then spend a corresponding period in the works* 

In all the above cases the local education authority bears the cost 
of tuition, and the firm the loss of immediate profit due to the absence 
of their apprentices from the works. 

(ti) Some firms set up apprentice bays in their works. In these 
their apprentices are taught the trade practices mastery of which is 
necessary for the employment skills required in the industry- 11, as is 
usual, the firm makes use of several trades (e. g., turner, fitter, pattern 
maker, carpenter), apprentices will during their earlier 
a chance to try their hands at each before making a final cnoice. in 
this case the total expense is borne by the firm* 


(iti) As (ii). but in addition apprentices are sent also to a jech" ja 
college for the equivalent (usually) of one day a week. The te^nicai 
college's function is to give them instruction in the theoretical knowledge 
necessary for an understanding of their trades. Almost invanably it give 

also workshop practice. 

(iv) A few firms have set up works schools of ■'V 

their apprentices receive both theoretical and prac ,-a-hers and 
JSch cases the firms will either (a) recruit all 
instructors, and equip the schools themielves, or ( ) 
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L. E. A. teachers of theoretical subjects and equipment for these subjects, 
and provide themselves instructors and equipment for trade practice 
training. 

In the latter case the cost of running the school appears to be 
fairly evenly divided between the firm and the L. E. A, 

There are many minor variations in details of these patterns. In 
Scotland, and in a few instances in England, firms take boys into their 
works before the age of apprenticeship, and give them a pre-apprentice¬ 
ship course, which may last as long as one year. 

It should be added that many firms exceed the periods of training 
given above, especially by extending it beyond the age of i8. 

In all the procedures outlined above there may be included an 
clement of general education. The practice of including such an 
element is on the increase, particular attention being paid to English, 
civics, and physical education. ’ 

Considerable numbers of young employees recruited on a non- 
apprcnticeshjp basis arc given opportunities comparable with the above 
In they case the element of general education bulks largely. Govern¬ 
ment departments are among the employers who release their vounp 
employees for such part-time education. ® 
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APPENDIX Vni 


A. HOW LOCAL AUTONOMY WORKS IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

In the United States, as in India, the responsibility for and control 
of education are vested in the states. In the United States this is by 
virtue of the fact that in the Constitution those powers not allocated to 
the Federal Government are reserved to the slates, or to the people. 
It is the reserved powers clause that gives to the states responsibility for 
and control over education. 


The states, proceeding from this power, have very seldom chosen 
to operate schools directly, but, on the contrary, have created separate 
school districts (for the most part) or have assigned to general, local, or 
municipal governments by specified law the duties ot providing and 
managing free public schools, now through the secondary school and 
even at times beyond, as in the junior college, for example, or indeed as 
in the municipal university. The school district, or the general local 
government, as the case may be. is clearly a state agency of local {only) 
jurisdiction. It should be noted that the states could, if they wished, 
directly establish land operate schools without the establishment 
of local school districts, or, having created those districts, could, if the 
state legislature wished to do so, abolish them, or greatly change their 

powers. 

The developed and still developing status of the school district is 
characterized by its assigned role as the locus of educational planning, 
operation and financing of education. Here has come to lie local initiative 
for education—a highly prized characteristic of Anaerican education, and 
orobably what has given it its intense democratic nature as well as kept 
Schools close to the people. Undoubtedly, this development has been 
responsible for the growth and the adaptability of the American school as 
the home of educational opportunity. It rnight be well to enurnerate 
briefly certain major and developed chaiacteristics of the school districts; 


li) In the great majority of states, the local school district, often 
referred to as the local school system, is a separate governmental unit for 
Education-separate, indeed, from general local government. To a 
Great extent, also, the school district is fiscally independent, haying 
free although somewhat limited local taxing power, especially 
fEr taxat^n on property. An exception to this comp ete s alus of fiscal 
indeEndence is to be found in many of our larger cities, although even 
hele^there is considerable extension of separation. There are other varia¬ 
tions and exceptions in degree not needing mention here. 

(ii) The powers of school districts, whether independent of or 

local sXol system. ^Of.on other^ames^ ate^osed^for^.h,. 
rfuiti’onal a'uthoriti“, the local level. Most commonly the Board t. 
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elected by the people of the local district* Board membership is not 
large, running generally from 3 to 9* It seems safe to say that most 
American students of education regard the long-term development of the 
Board of Education as one of the outstanding responsible control bodies 
in local government in the United States* 

(m) The Board has been given broad powers and latitude within 
its school district. More specifically* however, the Board can do only 
what the Jaw of the state says it can do. or what may be inferred from the 
law that it can do. Courts have broadly interpreted the powers of 
Boards of Education. The Board, being a state agency, though of 
local jurisdiction only, is responsible to the state. Yet in a real and 
praclicai sense the Board is responsible to the people of the school district 
and derives m varying degree its authority from the district. In great 
numbers of cases the Board itself has fiscal responsibility and indepen¬ 
dence. in many other cases, especially in rural areas and the smallest 
districts, the budget for schools and likewise the determination of the 
amount of local taxation arc set by the voters of the district, assembled 
m annual meeting, an institution not unlike the old New England -Town 
Meeting. Here then, this meeting is the local legislative body for those 
fh? ^1? ^^Pfcially appropriation of moneys* Even here 

■ l'’- “"M"? incur liabilities for necessary 

school purposes, wjthin the limits of reasonableness. ^ 

meetings would 

the oraedee In so unwieldy that they are not 

this extended operates without the benefit of 

aooess to the people. The 

varying deeree^*^bv^*^tao^^“i or becomes fiscally, and in 

authorfty such as ^he c w ^undrfen,"'^." T”"' 

votes on bond issuM V ^"'"'Vo^V'^pwever, matters such as 

extension of a tax limit^ *" cases of the 

vmueofstaUlaw.gJTth^XS^^^^^^^ 

directly of the lmoLiU^i?su\efin^n^^^ be said is generally recipient 

of any other local non-tax ^ for schools, and commonly 

to its own local taj revenuer '**of course^ 


appoiS i5'jwnTMefadmiS:tr®r"^ Education almost universally 

dentofSchools Superinten- 

systcms—each too small t!) b^ abL tn°“*.™°” fcveral small school 

tendent alore~to ioi^ In^tk if ® ® qualified superin- 

superintendent. Teachers*^minrinal** retenUon of a 

system receive their forma) fiw r staff of the school 

but usually eitberTn pr^c^^^ from the Board. Practices vary, 
nomination of the SuDerinf<»n^ ♦ Board elects only upon 

Je Professiona^^ffi^^^^^^ The Superintendenrrs 

The evoluriou” Sl^ 
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true professional leader as well as executive of the Board forms a chapter 
in United States educational history of great meaning to local 
autonomy. 

(vi) Most Boards of Education adopt and publish statements of 
Policy and Rules and Regulations, governing in a broad way the 
operation of schools. These would include such matters as the salary 
schedule, programmes of study, the adoption of text-books, etc* It 
should be said, however, that the general and favoured practice is for 
these to represent broad policies, not petty details, and tor them to 
come before the Board through the Superintendent, after they have gone 
through the full development process of staff participatiou* 

(vti) The Board of Education, through its Secretary, keeps official 
minutes of all transactions Board meetings are usually held by regular 
schedule and seldom less frequently than monthly. Board meetings are 
generally open to the public and to the press. 

(viii) Board and Superintendent relations are most commonly 
characterized by informal cordiality, trust, and good relations. 
and it can be said increasingly, many voluntary committees of 
citizens and teaching staff are to be found working by Board and 
Superintendent enlistment on a great variety of local school problems, 
resulting in recommendations ot policy and practice. In such capacity, 
these committees are active at what may be called the development 
stage of the policy process. Similar activities go on around individual 
schools as units. The scope of these activities extends throughout the 
gamut of the problems of local school systems. They include problems 
of the school programme, school buildings, grading systems, salary 
schedules, budgets, and the like. Increasingly special consultant 
resources are procured to assist in the activities. In these mattes a so 
there is a high degree of co-operation on the part of the State Uepar • 
ment of Education staff as well as those of universities and teachers 

colleges. 

Thus one may get some idea of local autonomy as it has developed, 
as it has become much the force in the growth ot American sc oo » 
and as it has been without doubt the greatest factor in broadening ana 
deepening the understanding of public education on the par o 
people—all the people—to whom the schools belong. 


B. THE ENGLISH LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

The local authority for education in England and Wales is the 
elected Council of an administrative County or of a County "Oroug . 
It Is an all-purposes authority ; that is, it has authority for all purp 
of local government, and not for education only. 

•A city or town of 50,000 or more inhabitants «Aich has been granted a ch 
constituting it a County Dcrough. 
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There are 1^6 Local Education Authorities (L. E, A/s) in 
England and Wales. There are 

62 County Councils 
83 County Borough Councils 
I Joint Board representative of two Councils 

In respect of education the statutory powers of all L E A's are 
identical. 

(i e to raise loans and levy rates 

its Ed?cl,k„®ComSi'"Jhicr'h“'i°"‘''-^"”‘=“°"' '•’'““Sh 

delegate to its EduSt™" CommiHee sM '< "'"V 

raise loans and levy rates. *“®® powers except the power to 

«presentl^tivL*o7tire"a»JSciI^* Council's Education Committee must be 
Council. In addition, there ‘^ 1 !® o»embers of the 

members persons (includhi?^ Committee as co-opted 

detailed knowledge of eduction having experience in or 

voting rights. education. These co-opted members have full 

■" 3ub.comtoittees, 

Comrnittee. Finance and General Se^ndary Education Sub- 

procedure is for a matter ^ be rLfer S Kv 

!j® appropriate SubrCommitUe which *‘’® Committee to 

mendations to the meeting of th^ V\] proposals or recom- 

pr^sentdtfon of ^nrk i * tnc Education 'PKa 

the Chairman of the Sub^Sm^Vu^^Sh^'^'^k invariably done by 

opmion about them. wT^«nt thT^*"’ his (or her) personal 

arrived at by the Sub-Colnmhr^ arguments in favour of the decision 

of ,5!’’'P^oP^uteiS*! a„yvary io size according 

foSititriy^-- --ppSi.ct7a“'“/Ss!3‘b;;^! 

must apL°o( !'ChS7EX!™n'"o^e''r m" authority 

see the Its, of persons Ute Authority 'propose 77n:^dS‘?o?lh°i! 
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appointment, and has the right to veto the appointment of anyone he 
(or she) considers unsuitable. 

The L.E.A, annually estimates its expenditure for the forthcoming 
year (April i to March 31). The work of collecting detailed estimates 
from schools and other educational institutions is done by the Chief 
Education Officer and his staff. Estimates are considered first by the 
appropriate Sub-Commitiees, then by the Education Committee, then by 
the Finance Committee of the Council, and linaliy by the Council. They 
are then submitted for approval to the Minister of Education. 

The Minister of Education pays grant on all expenditure by the 
L.E.A. which it recognizes as eligible for grant. There is a main grant* 
which covers all normal services except teacher training colleges, school 
meals, and the school health services. Over the country the main grant 
aggregates about 6o%, but the formula includes an equalization factor 
which makes the grant to individual authorities range from about 30% to 
over 70%. 

The training college grant varies according to the number of training 
colleges (if any) in an Authority's area. There is a national pooling of 
expenditure on this account. 

The school meals service attracts a very high rate of grants—up to 
90%—from the Minister of Education. 

The school health service expenditure is borne on the Ministry of 
Health vote. 
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APPENDIX IX 

Compo$itioo of the International Secondary 
Education Project Team 

i. Dr. Edward A. Pires. 

Vice-Principal, Central Institute of Education, 

Delhi, India. 

* 

M.A , University of Bombay. t933 ; Ph. D.. University of 
Bombay. 1937 : Studied « the University of London, Institute 
of Education : Teacher s Diploma, University of London, lotS • 
M.A, in Education, University of London, 1941* 

Mr. Harold C. Dent, 

Educational Correspondent, 

The Times, London. 

England. 

Editor. Times 

Mr. K. Kuruvila Jacob, 

Headmaster, Christian CoUege School, 

Chetput. Madras. India. 

Post.gn.du,.. Studies. Institute of Educ,.ioMdorUn^eS.'>.; 

Dr. Lester W. Nelson, 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 

New York. U. S. A. 

Se£",> High Schcoi, : 

State College, 1915.16- B S ^TTi?®*'”®yNama 
*924; LL.D. (Hono^l Pennsylvania. 

L.H.D. (Hooorarv^^^n* I .niversity of Pennsylvania, igc2 • 

(HonotetyrSfby'SileStgs,. University, slsz : L.h'd: 

Miss Sulabaha Panandikar, 

Principal, Training College, 

Bombay, India. 
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6 . Mr. Suresh Chandra Rajkhowa, 

Inspector of Schools, 

Jorhat, Assam, India. 

M.A.. University of Calcutta, 1937 ; Teacher’s Diploma, Institute 
of Education, University of London, 1947 : M-A. m Education, 
University of London, 194^* 



Dr* Alfred D* Simpson, 
Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, U-S.A* 


A 3 *, Syracuse University, 1913 ; 
1923; Ph. D*, Columbia, 1927; 
1942, 


Ph. D.. 1941 ; A.M., Yale. 

A.M. (Honorary), Harvard, 



Dr. Laurio Zilliacus, 
Sandudsgatan 6 B. 
Helsingfors, Finland. 


Hiaher Education : Cornell University. Massachusetts Institute 
1936. 
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